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DR. DONNE’S MEMORIAL SEALS. 


The history of these seals has always been a 
matter of public interest to collectors of curiosities 
and to lovers of Isaac Walton, who, in his ‘ Life 
of Dr. John Donne,’ which bears date 15 Feb., 
1639, gave the first account of the circumstances 
under which they were made and distributed by 
Dr. Donne not long before his death on 31 March, 
1631. A description of one of these seals was 

blished in 1807 in the Gentleman’s Magazine. 

n 1859, Canon H. T. Ectacomse, of Clyst St. 
George, Devon, communicated to ‘N. & Q. a 
letter from Dr. Philip Bliss, saying that he had 
seen two undoubted Donne seals : (1) in possession 
of a schoolboy, of which he had himself sent a 
description to the Gentleman’s Magazine ; (2) in 
possession of Mr. Domeville (Domville ?) Wheeler, 
of Badham, from the impression of which a fac- 
simile was made for Dr. Bliss. The print of a 
third seal in Pickering’s ‘ Life of Walton,’ was also 
referred to, ‘N. & Q.,’ viii.170. The Editor 
inserted a note at p. 170 that Isaac Walton’s seal 
is in the ion of H. A. Merewether, Esq., 
Q.C., of Bowden Hill, and another with Dr. Bliss, 
In 1884, Piomprre, of Wells, inquired for the 
history “of the bloodstone ring left by Donne to 
Isaac Walton, by him to Ken, by him to Isaac 
Walton, junior” (‘ N.& Q.,’ 6" S. x. 426). Several 
replies were received, showing much interest, but 


not throwing much additional light on the point 
rently, the editorial note before quoted, says that the 
ring referred to by Dean Picmprre “ was about the 
middle of the century,in the possession of Henry 
Alworth Merewether, Serjeant-at-law, Recorder 
of Reading, in whose family I presume it still is” 
(CN. &Q ,’6"S. x. 526). In the ‘ Life of Geo 
Herbert of Bemerton,’ published by the S.P.C. 
in 1893, the author states (p. 305) that Dr. Donne, 
by his will as recorded, left to Walton a signet 
ring set in a heliotrope with a carving of Christ 
crucified on an anchor. This ring was left to Ken, 
who wore it all his life and sealed his own will 
with it. “This seal is at Longleat House, Wilts.” 
At p. 222 the author writes: “The ring bequeathed 
to Herbert was preserved at Bemerton, and is now 
with the Rev. W. Ayerst, Ayerst Hall, Cambridge.” 
As regards the seal or ring said to be at Longleat,and 
connected with Bishop Ken, I am informed on the 
best authority that no such seal or ring exists there. 
And from these conflicting accounts it will, I think, 
be very puzzling to determine who are now the 
fortunate possessors of any of the original seals dis- 
tributed by Dr. Donne. None of the writers except 
the late Dr. Philip Bliss appears to have seen and 
handled any of the original seals, and there is a 
curious confusion, first about the exact nature of 
the articles referred to, which are described by 
some persons as seals by others as rings ; secondly, 
about the circumstances under which these articles 
were originally distributed by Dr. Donne and 
subsequently descended. A signet ring may 
doubtless be described as a seal; but a pendent 
seal, which cannot be used as a ring and which is 
intended for suspension to a chain or ribbon, can- 
not possibly be described as a ring. The ornament 
sent to George Herbert, with a poem by Dr. Donne, 
is described as a seal ; but there is no evidence to 
show whether it was a seal ring or a seal for sus- 

msion, The poem is headed, “To Mr. George 

erbert — sent him with one of my seals of the 
anchor and Christ”; and the following two lines 
may be quoted :— 

This seal ’s a catechism, not a seal alone ; 
Under that little seal great gifts I send. 

The articles described by Dr. Philip Bliss ia 
writing to Canon ExtacomBe are mentioned as 
seals, not as rings ; and an account will be given 
below of another original seal of Dr. Donne, which 
cannot possibly be described except as a seal. The 
confusion appears to have arisen from Walton's 
statement that Dr. Donne sent these ornaments 
“to many of his dearest friends, to be used as seals 
or rings, and kept as memorials of him and of his 
affection to them.” This passage suggests that 
some of the stones engraved with the anchor and 
Christ were set as seals and some as rings; but 
although the device of Dr. Donne’s seal has been 
frequently engraved in connexion with Isaac Wal- 
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ton’s works, and in the Gentieman’s Magazine of 
1807, no description or engraving appears to have 
been ever published of the gold setting of these seals 
or rings, beyond a bare statement, “set in gold 
evidently of the date of Donne's time” (Gent. 
Mag., vol. Ixxvii. P. 313). 

It will not fail to be noticed that Draw PLUMPTRE 
and the author of the ‘ Life of George Herbert of 
Bemerton’ speak of rings bequeathed to Herbert 
and Walton, and of subsequent bequests. But 
Isaac Walton’s account distinctly stated that Dr. 
Donne distributed these ornaments before his 
death ; and there is no mention of any such 
bequest to Herbert or to Walton in Dr. Donne’s 

ill, dated 13 Dec., 1630, a brief abstract of which 
is given in Walton’s memoir of his friend. The 
following passage from the will of Dr. Donne, 
proved P.C.C., 5 April, 1631 (St. John, 46), clearly 
suggests that the rings or seals given to Herbert 
Hh Walton were given by Dr. Donne before his 

“Item, I give to my twoe faithful servants Robert 
Christmast and Thomas Roper, officers of the church of 
St. Paule to each of them five pounds to make them seal 
rings engraved with that re which I usuallye sealle 
withal of which sort they know I have given many to 
my particular friends.” 

There is no mention in Isaac Walton’s will, 
— 4 Feb., 1683/4, P.C.C., Hare, 375, of any 

quest of Dr. Donne’s seal or ring to Bishop Ken ; 
but there is mention of a memorial ring left by 
Walton to Bishop Ken, and this bequest may 
possibly have given rise to the misunderstanding 
which appears to exist. What became of Dr. 
Donne’s seal on Isaac Walton’s death, on 15 Dec., 
1683, cannot be traced from his will ; but it appears 
to have passed into the possession of his only son 
and executor Isaac, afterwards Canon of Salisbury, 
who died unmarried 29 Dec., 1716, and whose will 
was proved 14 Nov., 1720, P.C.C., Shaller, 244. 
This will, the original of which I have examined, 
is sealed with a seal bearing Dr. Donne’s charac- 
teristic device. Bishop Ken died 21 March, 1710, 
and his will was proved by his nephew, William 
Hawkins, 24 April, 1711, P.C.C., Young, 84. 
This will also makes no mention of Dr. Donne’s 
seal. The original will of Bishop Ken, which I 
have examined, also bears a seal with Dr. Donne’s 
device, but the impression differs both in size and 
in small details from the impression on Canon 
Walton's will. The probability seems to be that 
Bishop Ken and Canon Walton both possessed 
signet rings or seals with Dr. Donne's device, and 
one of those seals (probably that used by Canon 
Walton) may have been the original seal given to 
Isaac Walton by Dr. Donne. 

Canon Walton’s will bequeathed to his sister 
Anne (widow of Prebendary Hawkins), who died 
18 Aug, 1715, “all the gold, whether rings or 
broad pieces, which I have,” and all the residue of 


the estate. No mention is made of Dr. Donne's | 


seal, which may have into the sion of 
William, afterwards jeant Hawkins and his 
sister Anne, who, in 1720, when Canon Walton’s 
will was — represented their mother, the 
residuary legatee named in the will. It is notice- 
able that Serjeant Hawkins was the executor both 
of Bishop Ken and of Canon Walton ; and from one 
or the other Isaac Walton’s original seal_received 
from Dr. Donne is likely to have into his 
possession. Iam not aware of the of Serjeant 
Hawkins’s death, or whether he left a will, and 
should be glad to receive information on these 
points. He married Jane, daughter of John Mere- 
wether, M.D., of Devizes, who is said to have 
attended Bishop Ken in his last illness. This con- 
nexion may throw some light on the fact stated by 
the Editor of ‘ N. & Q.,’ 27 Aug., 1859, that Isaac 
Walton’s seal is in the possession of H. A. Mere- 
wether, Esq., Q.C., of Bowden Hill. The authority 
for this statement of fact I should be glad to know, 
for another original seal of Dr. Donne, believed by 
family tradition to have been received by John 
Lloyd from his uncle Isaac Walton, is known to 
be in existence, and has been in the family of its 
present possestors since 1749. This seal belonged 
to Miss Deborah Lloyd (buried at Flaxley, Glouc. 

20 Oct., 1749), a daughter of this John Lloyd, and 
a great niece of Rachel Floud, or Lloyd, who was 
Isaac Walton’s first wife, married 22 » 1626. 
It descended as a family relic to my father, the 
late Sir Martin Hyde Crawley-Boevey, Bart., of 
Flaxley Abbey, co. Glouc., a descendant and 
representative in the seventh generation of Robert 
Lloyd, brother of the said Rachel. This seal is 
now in my possession. It is contained in a circlet of 
gold surmounted by a gold lion couchant as a handle 
for the finger, and pierced with a small suspending 
ring to enable a person wearing it to attach to 
chain or ribbon. The stone, I am informed by 
experts, is chalcedony—not heliotropian or blood- 
stone—and is engraved with Dr. Donne’s charac- 
teristic device, Christ suspended on an anchor, 

surrounded by the motto “ Sit fides sic fixa deo.” 
The fact that this seal has been in the uninterrupted 
possession of members of the Lloyd family and 
their representatives for nearly 150 years shows, 

at least, that it comes from a most probable source ; 
and if the seal be what family tradition supposes— 

viz., the gift of Isaac Walton to his nephew John 

Lloyd—it furnishes an additional link in the chain 
of evidence establishing the identity of Isaac 

Walton’s first wife with Rachel, daughter of Wil- 

= Floud, or Lloyd, of Chepsted, in Chevening, 

ent. 

Mr. H. Hocxs Gisss was the first to estab- 
lish this identity in a communication addressed 
to ‘N. & Q,,’ published 15 Nov., 1873; and 
the correctness of Mr. Gisss’s demonstration 
derives much sup from various allusions con- 
tained in Walton’s ‘Life of Hooker.’ In this 
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memoir Walton of his “‘ happy affinity ” 
with William Cranmer and two of his sisters, one 
of whom was the wife of Dr. John Spencer, Pre- 
sident of C.C.C., Oxford. The other sister referred 
to is not named, but may have been Susanna, who 
married William Floud, or Lloyd, of Chepsted, 
Kent, 11 Sept., 1598 (Sundridge parish register). 
With these two sisters Isaac Walton relates that he 
had “ an entire end free friendship”; and when the 
Rev. Richard Hooker became Rector of Bishop’s 
Borne, near Canterbury, in 1595, William Cranmer 
and his two sisters were thrown into great intimacy 
and received some part of their education in his 
house. Walton married Rachel, daughter of Wil- 
liam and Susanna Fload, at St. Mildred’s, Canter- 
bury, on 22 Dec., 1626 ; and Susanna, his mother- 
in-law, lived with them for some time, and died in 
their house in Chancery Lane in 1635. Walton 
acknowledges the private information received 
from various members of the Cranmer family in 
his ‘Memoir of Richard Hooker,’ and specially 
alludes to his “ aunt ” (7. ¢., wife’s mother’s sister), 
the wife of Dr. John Spencer, who gave most im- 
t testimony regarding the preparation by 
er husband of the last three books of Hooker's 
* Ecclesiastical Polity’ and the delivery of Dr. 
Spencer’s papers into the hands of the Archbishop 
of Chetelee The connexion of Isaac Walton 
with the Cranmer family through Susanna Floud, 
and with the Flouds or Lloyds of Chevening and 
Ohepsted through his wife Rachel, seems to 
clearly established ; and the circumstances under 
which the ‘Life of Hooker’ was prepared show 
that Walton was considered to be his fittest bio- 
grapher by reason of his own connexion by marriage 
with the families of Cranmer and Floud. The 
writer will be happy to correspond with any person 
interested in the subject of this paper. 
A, W. Crawter-Borvey. 

76, St. George’s Square, 8,W. 

P.S.—Since this paper was written, I have been 
informed, by the kindness of the Rev. Wyndham 
Merewether, of North Bradley Vicarage, Trow- 
bridge, Wilts, that the Merewether seal, referred 
to by the Editor of ‘N. & Q.’ in 1859 as “ Isaac 
Walton’s seal,” is now in his possession. It is not 


a seal ring, as might be inferred from the corre- | &° 


spondence quoted above, but a pendent seal. It 
is smaller than the Flaxley seal, and bears no 
motto. The stone is described as “dark green, 
possibly ‘heliotropian.’” This seal is said to be 
the original seal of Isaac Walton, received from 
Dr. Donne. It is clearly a family relic of the 
greatest interest. 


CAMDEN’S ‘ANNALS OF ELIZABETH,’ 
TRANSLATIONS, 
The first volume of Camden’s ‘Annales Reg- 
nante Elizabetbi’ was published in 1615, the 


be | 28 having worked upon Norton’s third 


second, posthumously in 1625. Of translations 
there are the following :— 

1, In 1624, a French translation of vol. i. was 
brought out by Paul de Bellegent, published in 
London, and dedicated to King James. 

2. In 1625, Abraham Darcie published an Eng- 
lish translation, mainly made, as appears, from 
that of Bellegent, whose dedicatory address he 
gives (and see specimen below). One little flourish 
of hie. own is amusing. Camden begins with the 
grave and becoming sentence: “Elizabeth Anglize 
Reginz genus paternum vere regium erat.” Darcie 
says :— 

“ The all-glorious, all vertuous, incomparable, in 
and of the Glory, 
and Mirror of Womankind, the Admiration of our * 
Elizabeth, Queeue of England, was by the Father's 
truely Royall.” 

3. In 1629, Thos. Browne, of Christ Church, 
Oxford, translated the second volume. 

4. In 1630, a new translation of the whole was 
made by R. N. (Robert Norton).* It passed 
through (at least) three editions. The Bodleian 
has a copy of the first, the British Museum has 
one of edition 1635. 

5. In 1675, some one, anonymous, took in hand 
and recast Norton’s translation, “‘ without destroy- 
ing the groundwork,” as he says, but supplying 
omissions, correcting errors, omitting superfluities, 
&e. He calls it “the third edition,” pay! 

ition of 
1635. There is no earlier copy of this revised 
edition, either in the British Museum or in the 
Bodleian. 

6. In 1707, the annals were “ newly done into 
English,” for a ‘History of England’ compiled 
from the works of various historians, under the 
supervision of White Kennett. This alsois anony- 
mous. 

I subjoin a short sentence, as specimen of the 
manner of each translator :— 

“ Sollicitum hoc etiam habuit Gallorum Regem, qui 
Galliz non poterat non timere, si Anglia novis nup 
Hispano nosti denuo accederet.”—I. p. 4. 

“ Et le Roy de France e’en alarme, sgachant combien 
il importoit 4 la France, que |'Espagnol son en’ 
& son Royaume celuy d' Angleterre." —Belle- 
nt. 

“The French king likewise was in an extasie, con- 
sidering how important and it was to France, 
if Spaine her enemy should vnite and adjoyne to his 
kingdoms the realmes of and Ireland.” —Darcie. 

“This also troubled the French king, who could not 
but misdoubt France, if by this new marriage England 
should fall again to the Spaniard his enemy.” —Norton. 

Norton’s reviser, idem. 

“Nor could the King of France sit easy or unappre- 
hensive, under the prospect of this new alliance, which 
his Spanish enemy was like to contract with England.” 
—White Kennett’s translator. 

From which it may appear that Robert Norton 


* See notice of him in ‘ Dict. of National Biography.” 
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understood his business better than be of the 
eighteenth century. C. B. Mount. 


CASANOVIANA. 
(Continued from 8' 8, viii. 504.) 

The career of the once celebrated Abbé de 
Bernis, who at the time took Casanova under his 
tection, forms an example of the strange vicis- 
situdes of political life in that age of feminine 
intrigue. Frangois de Bernis, born in 1715, sprang 
from a good stock, connected by marriage with the 
most powerful families in France. Like many 
other scions of noble houses in those days, De 
Bernis looked to the Church as a sure step towards 
a lucrative post. Without any definite aims he 
became what was known as “‘un Abbé sans 
fonction.” Though short of stature and somewhat 
rotund, he was not bad looking, and he possessed 
@ talent for writing ‘‘ occasional verse” to please 
the ladies. The facility with which he spun these 
webs of fancy attracted the favourable notice of 
the vainly great and the greatly vain, who wel- 
comed him to that mystic function when women 
engaged at their toilettes received the addresses of 
men. But this style of living so displeased his 
natural tor, the great Cardinal de Fleury, 
that he told De Bernis to expect nothing'from him, 
and to look elsewhere for preferment. When the 
old cardinal died, in 1743, the frivolous De Bernis 
id assiduous court to the then all-powerful 
lame de Pompadour, who was graciously 
pleased to entrust him with her secret correspond- 
ence. The young abbé was given a lodging at the 
Tuilleries, with a salary of one handred louis d’or. 
Although Louis XV. made no objection to this 
arrangement, he by no means shared Madame de 
Pompadour’s admiration for the little poetaster. 
“C'est un fat ”—said the king—“ un prétre de mau- 
vaises mceurs ”—an expression which, coming from 
the lips of Louis XV., must have sounded peculiar. 
However, the ladies prevailed. De Bernis, at the 
e of twenty-nine, was made an Academician of 
ce, and from that moment made his way 
upward by leaps and bounds. Through Madame 
de Pompadour’s influence, he was sent in 1751 as 
Ambassador to Venice, where he renewed his 
acquaintance with Casanova and blended a dis- 

solute existence with the most astute diplomacy. 
When the ‘‘ Seven Years’ War” broke out De 
Bernis was recalled to Paris, entered the Grand 
Council, and soon afterwards was appointed 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. While in that capa- 
city entrusted with the fortunes of France, Casa- 
nova, in January, 1757, penniless but acute, 
renewed his acquaintance. De Bernis received 
him well, and gave him a rouleau of one hundred 
louis. At De Bernis’ request, Ca va shut him- 


self up in his lodgings, and employed eight days 
in writing an account of his escape from the 


Piombi. The MS. was given to De Bernie, who 
banded it to the Duc de Choiseul, and subsequently 
to Madame de Pompadour. From that moment 
Casanova became an interesting object in her ey 
and received marks of condescension which helped 
to advance his fortunes. De Bernis presented his 
protégé personally to the Duc de Choiseul, at that 
time perhaps the most powerful man in~France, 
and also to M. de Boulogne, Comptroller General 
of Finances. 

At the period when De Bernis was sent as 
ambassador to Venice, that noble establishment 
known as the Ecole Militaire was founded. Its 
author was the Marquis de Marigny, who sug- 
gested to Madame de Pompadour the desirability 
of founding a royal school, or college, for the 
gratuitous support and military education of a 
certain number of youths, and especially those 
whose fathers had fallen in the king’s service on 
the field of battle. Madame de Pompadour was 
much pleased with the idea, and brought the 
matter before the king. When submitted to 
Louis XV. he gave it a favourable reception, and 
it was decided to accommodate five hundred youths 
in that establishment. The great architect Sonfflot 
was summoned to prepare plans, and in due course 
the building was erected. But the deplorable state 
of the national finances in 1757 was a source of 
increasing anxiety to M. de Boulogne; no less than 
twenty millions of francs being urgently needed 
for the carrying on of the Ecole Militaire. The 
king, with the best will in the world, was unable 
to provide the necessary funds, and his ministers 
were at their wits’ end. De Bernis was shrewd 
enough to appreciate the wondrous capacity of 
Casanova ; and, under the pretence of aiding his 

rotégé to make his fortune, he introduced him to 
M. de Boulogne as a great financier. Although 
lotteries had been established in France ever since 
the time of Catherine de Medicis, in 1533, there 
was a strong prejudice against them; while the 
difficulty in finding some one of sufficient public 
credit to support the bank against the chances of 
a loss, bad rendered all previous attempts to float 
one in aid of the Ecole Militaire futile. In periods 
of exuberant patriotism the French people were 
willing enough to risk their savings—as in the 
case of the Spanish Succession War—but. under 
ordinary circumstances the people glanced with 
averted eyes at all proposals of that nature. 

Casanova hit cpon a plan by which an enormous 
sum of money could be raised. It was a proposal 
which chimed in well with the daring note in his 
character. He proposed a lottery in which the bank 
would be backed by no less a personage than the 
king himself. The wiseacres shook their heads at 
first. The king, they said, would never agree to it. 
But after a series of conferences Casanova per- 
suaded the greatest financiers in France to adopt 


a scheme which, he says, was initiated and 
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matared by inspiration. At a conference held at 
the Ecole Militaire, Casanova persuaded the 
cautious M. Daverney to adopt his plan. The king 
was consulted, and shortly afterwards an Order 
in Council was issued, and M. de Sartines drew 
up& prospectus inviting his lambs to the slaughter. 
An Italian named Calsabigi, of whose previous 
performances I have no knowledge, was named 
chief director of the lottery, with a subsidy of 
three thousand francs for each drawing, and an 
annual salary of four thousand francs. Calsabigi 
and Casanova ed to act loyally towards each 
other—indeed, it was essential to the complete 
success of the scheme that they should do so. 
Calsabigi installed himself at the chief bureau in 
the Rue Montmartre, while Casanova obtained a 
concession for six smaller ones situated in diffe- 
rent parts of Paris. His salary was computed at 
four thousand francs a year—that amount being 
charged against the profits arising from the lottery 
—in addition to this he was to receive 6 per cent. 
on all the tickets sold at his bureaus. With a keen 
eye to business, Casanova at once sold five of his 
bureaus for two thousand francs apiece, thereby 
securing ten thousand franca with which to 
“operate” on his own account. The sixth he 
reserved for himself. It was situated in the 
Rue St. Denis. The contracting parties arranged 
that all the winning numbers would be paid at the 
principal bureau eight days after each drawing. 
This was Casanova’s opportunity. In order to 
attract the public to his own particular bureau, 
and thereby increase his commissions, he publicly 
announced that all winning numbers pur 

at his own bureau would be paid twenty-four 
hours after each drawing. In consequence, an 
enormous crowd flocked to the Rue St. Denis, 
and his receipts rose, on the first drawing alone, to 
40,000 francs. The general receipts amounted to 
2,000,000 francs, while the total gains touched six 
hundred thousand francs—approximately 24,0001. 
Of this enormous sum Paris alone contributed four 
hundred thousand francs. The second drawing 
was equally successful, and, the ball once set 
rolling, a passion for lotteries grew apace. The 
two largest lotteries for charitable purposes at that 
time in France were the Loterie de Piété, and the 
Loterie des EnfansTrouvés. Bya decree made in the 
following year, 1776, these two lotteries were amalga- 
mated with Casanova’s lottery, under the compre- 
hensive title ‘‘ Loterie Royale.” The evil effects 
of this revived craze was felt by every class in 
France; and in 1793 M, Chaumette, the Procureur 
Général de la Commune de Paris, appealed to the 
National Convention to abolish all lotteries, His 
resolution was agreed to. But in 1797 the ion 
for gambling again revived, and the Loterie Boye e 
was not finally suppressed until 1836. 


M. de Bernis, im by the necessity of 


expedition to Dunkirk. Although his mission was 
of the simplest, and could have been performed 
equally well by a Frenchman, Casanova received 
an honorarium of twelve thousand francs. His 
allusion to this extravagance is characteristic :—- 

“Tels étaient en France tous les ministres. Ils pro- 
diguaient |’argent, qui ne leur coitait rien, pour enricher 
leurs créatures, Lis étaient despotes, le peuple foulé 
était compté pour rien. L’Etat était endetté, et les 
finances étaient en un mauvais état immanquable. Une 
révolution etait nécessaire—je le crois ;—Mais il ne la 
fallait pas sanglante, il la fallait morale et patriotique. 
Mais les nobles et le clergé n’avaient pas des sentiments 
assez généreux pour savoir faire quelques sacrifices 
nécessaires au roi, 4 l'Etat, et 4 eux-mémes,” 

Ono Casanova’s return to Paris he was received in 
society and made the acquaintance of many whose 
names are familiar to us through the various 
memoirs of that period. One night he dined in 
the company of the Comte de St. Germain. In- 
stead of eating his dinner this celebrated adven- 
turer talked incessantly ; but he talked so well 
that it was impossible not to listen to him. He 
posed before the world as a worker of miracles ; 
and although he spoke dogmatically and mono- 
polized the conversation, he possessed so much grace 
and wit that his extravagances were not dis- 
leasing. He was a savant, and spoke many 
languages fluently. He was a first-rate musician, 
and a chemist. His ap ce was agreeable, 
and he obtained great influence over women, partly 
through delicate flattery, and partly by means of 
a mysterious “wash,” which was said to preserve 
youth and beauty. St. Germain, with measureless 
generosity, always made his dupes a present of 
that wash, assuring them that it was far too costly 
for them to buy. By various devices he obtained 
the patronage of Madame de Pompadour, who 
persuaded Louis XV. to spend one hundred thou- 
sand livres in building a laboratory for him at 
Chambord. Casanova says : — 

**Cet homme singulier, et né pour étre le premier des 
imposteurs, disait, avec un ton d’assuranceet par ni 
d’acquit, qu’il avait trois cents ans, qu'il possédait la 
panacée, qu'il faisait tout ce qu'il voulait de la nature, 
qu'il avait le secret de fondre les diamants et que de dix 
ou douze petits, il en formait un grand de la plus belle 
eau et eans qu'il perdissent rien de leur poids. Toutes 
ces opérations n’étaient pour lui que pures begatelles. 
Malgré ses rodomontades, ses mensonges évidents, et 
ses disparates outrées, je n’eus par la force de le trouver 
insolent. Je ne le trouvai pas non plus respectable; 
mais, comme malgré moi et 4 mon insu, je le trouvai 
étonnant, car il m’étonna.” 

At about this time Casanova’s brother, Frangois, 
had the honour of being admitted as a member to 
the Academy of France. He had recently exhibited 
a battle-piece that won the admiration of the con- 
noisseurs. This picture, which was purchased by 
the Directors of the Academy for five hu 
louis, may, I believe, still be seen upon its walls. 

Ricuarp Epecumps. 
(To be continued.) 
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Devowsnire Diatect.—The vocabulary of | was the Father of Thomas Baldwyn late of the ym of 
i 


Devonshire remains yet to be investigated ; and 
unless the investigator shall present himself shortly 
there will be little left to investigate, for our beauti- 
ful dialect is being improved off the face of the 
earth by School Boards, The following West- 
Country words seem to owe their origin to the 
Cornish language :— 

- Goars, an exudation or secretion. Corn. goos, 


ood. 
Pillum, dust. Corn. pilm. ; 
Tallet, a loft over a linbay. Corn. tallic, a 


rret. 
 Gor-bellied contains the Celtic prefix for great. 
Ardur (now I believe obsolete), a plough. Corn. 


ur. 

Bal, a bother. Corn. bal, a plague. 

Bucca (probably obselete), a stupid person. 
Corn. bucca, a hobgoblin. Of. buccidballum in 
Petronius. 

To these I may add what seems to me the cer- 
tain derivation of berth. There is, or was, a 
Devonian word barthless, signifying homeless, 
Barth in Cornish is a mutation of parth=pars, 
probably a loan word from the Latin; but in the 
instance cited in Williams’s ‘Cornish Dictionary’ 
it means quarter or direction. 

Cosy =Corn. cosel, soft. 

? To canvass, from Corn. canvas, to find. 

e-fir, Corn. sprus, kernels. 

an any one give me the derivation of the 
following Devonshire words? Hackimal, dimmits, 
gladdie, bullums, colly, arrish, galliment (a scare- 
crow). Hersert A. Stronc. 

University College, Liverpool. 


Batpwin’s Garpens, Hotsory.—For the 
benefit of the Rev. E. Watrorp, Cor. W. F. 
Paripzaux, and others interested in London 
topography, I send the copy of the depositions 
en in time and manner stated. The facts 
contained therein are eminently suggestive and 
almost conclusive as to the origin of the above 
name, which has not been given in any previous 
history or guide-book that I am aware of :— 

“ Deposition of Elizabeth Wethered of Barkhampstead 
S* Peters in the county of Hertford widdow taken and 
examined at ber house in the said towne on the 27" of 
March Anno 'm 1668 by Virtue of a Comission out of 
his Mj*Y High Court of Chancery directed to Edward 
Hall Henry Bowyer Thomas Guboll in a cause Depending 
in the courte between Sir Clement ffarnham Kar 
Dame Katherine his wife and Henry Baldwyn def’. 

“ Elizabeth Wethered of Barkhampstead S‘ Peters afor- 

examined the an above written de 
nd saith as followeth. 


“In the second Interrogatory thisdepon' Garth d th 


| St. Martyns in the fields in the county of dlesex 
| deceased and this depont well knows and sayeth that 
| * Richard Baldwyn was the son of the same John and 
eldest Brother of the aforsaid Thomas Baldwyn which 
said Richard Baldwyn her Brother was owner of Bald- 

wyas gardens in the parish of St Andrews Holborne in 
| the eaid county Middlesex and lived there upon the said 
| ground and that this depont bath lodged in the house of 
the said Richard Baldwyn several times.’ 

“ Jurat die et Anno Supdit coram nobis. 

“Epwarp Hatt,” 


H. C. Fivca. 


New Year Soperstition 1x 
On New Year's day one of our maidens (not a 
Devonshire one) was going to do the family wash- 
ing, when our West-Country girl exclaimed in 
horror 

Pray dont wash on New Year's day, 

Or you ‘ll wash one of the family away. 
On inquiry I find the belief widely spread here- 
abouts, that if the year commences in domestic 
circles with a washing day, one of the occupants of 
the house is washed out (i.¢., dies) during the 
year. Harry Hews. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


‘Tae Rivavs.’—As Sheridan’s famous comedy 
has been recently revived, it may not be inop- 
portune to note the following incident, which took 
place on 30 Oct., 1795, just a century ago :— 


“Last night when His Majesty and the princesses 
went to Covent Garden Theatre to see ‘ The Rivals,’ the 
crowd in the streets, to see their sovereign pass, was 
very great ; and the theatre was full in every part. The 
loyal songs ‘ God save the King’ and ‘ Rule Britannia,’ 
were both sung, and both encored. Near the end of the 
play, a great degree of clamour was excited by Captain 
Absolute repeating, as his reason for fighting a duel, the 
words ‘I serve the King.’ In the midst of it, Mr. Mac- 
manus walked on the stage, no person knew why, and 
placed himself opposite to the king’s box. The noise 
then increased to an almost alarming degree, till Mr. 
Macmanus retired; and then it subsided. An odd 
accident bappened as His Majesty went to the theatre ; 
one of the horse soldiers’ pistols, in the holster, went off, 
and shot the next horse in the shoulder. This gave rise 
to a false and perhaps malicious report (for it was in- 
dustriously circulated) that His Majesty had been fired 
at.”"—Lady's Magazine, vol. xxvi. p. 534. 


‘The Rivals’ was first produced early in 1775,* 
was received with “ general approbation,” but was 
withdrawn after the first “to remove some > 
fections.” The original Sir Anthony was Mr. 


and | Shuter, and Mrs. Malaprop Mrs. Green. 


W. A. Hespersov. 
Dublin. 


Tae Queen’s Enatisu.—A body of press cor- 
rectors is going to hold a conference with a view 
to settling the spelling of certain words in the 


that Jobn Baldwyn as she bath heard late of Red Heath 
in the parish of Watford in the county of Hertford was | 
the Husband of her mother Agnes Wethered widdow 
deceased and further this depon* heard that the said 
Jobn Baldwyn in the second interrogatory mentioned 


English language. It is to be hoped that another 
body may have something to say about rightly 


{* 17 Jan., 1775.) 
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It words which are wrongly used, and about 
slovenly pronunciation. An example of each may 
suffice. ‘*The estate was divided between the 
seven surviving sons.” The estate could only be 
divided between two, or amongst seven, sons. 
correctors are constantly guilty of this error. Too 
many of us, high and low, mispronounce “ Don’t 
you.” “Don’t tchoo think so?” And when a 
girl who should know better says, “‘ Let me kish 
you,” one shadderingly says, ‘‘ Nay.” 


Anp. W. Tver. 
The Leadenhall Press, E.C, 


[Press correctors not being supposed to originate, 
pevne ; not be more just to say that they pass over the 
error 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


**Docxerer” or “ Dockerrer.”—A quotation 
sent in for the Dictionary from the ‘ Statutes of 
Ireland at Large,’ 1765, vol. ii. 406, is of date 
1662, “Dockerrers, the timber containing forty 
skins, 13s, 4d.” The only light I have as yet upon 
this word is the entry in Halliwell : ‘‘ Dockerer, 
far made of the skin of the dossus, or weasel, the 
petit gris.” I have not discovered the source of 
Halliwell’s explanation ; and I shall be obliged to 
any one who can tell me this, or throw any further 
light upon the word, or upon the entry from the Irish 
statutes. What, ¢.g., does ‘the timber” mean ? 
Dossus is given by Da Cange as Ital. dosso, Fr. 
petit gris. But Ital. dosso is apparently not a weasel, 
and Fr, petit-gris is the fur of the grey squirrel. 

J. A. H. Mornay. 
Oxford, 


Joun Ranxive.—Can any reader give me 
information as to the life of Mr. John Ranking? 
He wrote two books on the Mongols, published in 
1826 and 1827. In the latter he endeavoured to 
prove that they were the founders of the Mexican 
and Peruvian empires. I am especially anxious 
to know where he lived, and the date of his death. 

E. I. Carrie. 
[See Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary,’ s,v. “ John Ranking.”’] 


** Apg.”—‘ The Shropshire Word-Book’ (1879) 
says: ‘‘ Ade,a reach in the Severn. This term 
is ‘ applied by navigators of the Severn to reaches 
where there are eddies in the river, as Sweney [sic] 
Ade, Preen’s Ade, &.’ See ‘ The Severn Valley,’ 
by J. Randall, 1862, pp. 69,70.” ‘Salopia Antiqua’ 
(1841) has: ‘* Ade, a reach in a river. Ex, 
* Boden’s ade,’ ‘ Preen’s ade,’ ‘ Swinny ade,’ near 
Coalport. This signification is confined to 
men, owners, and bowhalers.” The ‘ Shropshire 


the ‘ buts’ of ploughed lands to carry off the water 
from the ‘reans,’” Op., “ Ade, aid, a deep gutter 
cut across ploughed land” (‘Salopia pty 
Is ade (a reach in a river) the ‘same word as ai 
ade (a deep gutter)? Can any correspondent sug- 
gest an etymology if the two words are from one 
source, or etymologies should they be unrelated ’ 
Are these two words, or either of them, known any- 
where outside Shropshire ? 
Tue Epiror oF THE 
Diatecr Dictionary.’ 


Joun Opiz, R.A.—Is there any record of all 
the persons whose portraits were painted by Opie ? 
The ‘Dict. of Nat. Biography’ states that he 
painted 508. This exact figure would lead one to 
suppose that there is. If there is, where can it be 
consulted ? Did Opie ever paint in Dublin? 

Rozert F. 8, Cotvitt. 

Killester, co. Dublin. 


‘** Brrmay.”—I find in Blomefield’s ‘ History of 
Norwich’ that in the portion of the river which 
runs through the parish of St. John, Southgate, 
there are “ several bitmays, or pieces of land gained 
out of the river, which pay small rent to the city.” 
Can any one tell me the meaning, or rather the 
origin, of this word ? F. Norcare. 


“ Jung.”—“ It was now the season of 
the year which an old English writer calls ‘the 
amiable month of June’ ” (Longfellow’s ‘ Hyperion,’ 
cap. x.). Who is the old English writer referred 
to? And in which of the modern American poets 
do the following lines occur ?/— 

These thick-sown snowflakes tell of time’s release ; 

These feebler pulses bid me leave to others 

The tasks once welcome, evening asks for peace. 

F. 8. Exuis. 


Ayne Botzryy.—Mr. C. W. Cass, T. W., and 
Mr. W. D. Pixx give some interesting information 
regarding Anne Boleyn, which encourages me to 
ask through your kind intermediation whether 
Anne Boleyn had any of the blood of the North- 
amptonshire Greens in her, as had Catherine Parr. 
I have heard that she had; and if established it 
would be a curious fact in the marriages of Henry 
VIII. G. 


James Ratre.—Are any personal details avail- 
able respecting James Ralfe, author of ‘ Naval 
Chronology’? James Ralfe, steward of Winchester 
College, who died in 1863, at the age of eighty-six, 
may possibly have been related to him. Could 
assistance be sent direct to Prof. J. K. Laughton, 
5, Pepys Road, Wimbledon ? 8. L. 


Tue Sorvame Virginia, U.S., 
there exists (as I have lately learned) a family of 
the name of Toliver, who assert that they came 
thither from Italy some centuries ago, their ori- 


Wordbook’ has also ‘‘ Aid, a gutter cut across 


ginal patronymic being Togliaferro. An interest- 
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ing article in the Bookman for November last 
identified many of the scenes and localities in 
George Eliot’s ‘ Mill on the Floss.’ It would be 
curious to know if this author borrowed the un- 
usual name of Tulliver from any real family so called 
in the neighbourhood of Gainsborough (the proto- 
type of the “ aged town of St. Oggo”). 
Oswatp Hunter Buarr, 0.8.B. 
Fort Augustus, N.B. 


Ant Brocrarnay.—Oan any one tell me who is 
the author of a book entitled ‘ Our Living Painters: 
their Lives and Works. A Series of nearly a 
hundred Notices of Contemporary Artists of the 
English School’? It was published by James 
Blackwood, at Paternoster Row, London, in 1859. 
Reference to any detailed biographies of the water- 
colour artists of the British school during the 
present century would be much appreciated. 

T. Cass Hucues, M.A. 

The Groves, Chester, 


Lowe. on Hawrnorne.—About 1887 or 1888 

a life of Hawthorne by the late Mr. Russell 

Lowell was several times advertised as ‘‘in pre- 

tion,” as a volume of the series of ‘‘ American 

en of Letters.” Was such a work ever pub- 

lished ; or must it be added to the long list of books 
promised, but never written / 


Wimbledon, 


Breson Laws.—This is a term met with in 
Irish history, as, for example, in the ‘ View of the 
State of Ireland,’ by the poet Spenser. As there 
are doubtless Celtic scholars among your readers, I 
shall take it as a favour if any one can tell me whether 
any of these laws exist in an English translation ; 
also whether the word brehon in its technical sense 
is entirely obsolete in the native Irish language, or 
still used; and if the latter, bow it is locally pro- 
nounced, Frayk E. Evans. 


G. L. Apprrsoy. 


Brownine’s ‘Hucues or Saxe-Gorna.’—In 
os the editions, I think, ll. 19 and 20 of this poem 
“O, you may eballenge them, not 
Get the church esints on their rounda, 
The true reading, however, would seem to be give, 
instead of “ get.” Can any sense be made of the 
current version of this ? 


cHarD H, Txorstoy. 
Portland, Oregon. 


Tas Marcraves or Anspacn.—Can any one 
tell me what the arms of the Margraves of Anspach 
were, and their family name, and if there is a 
written history of their house ; also give me a list 
of the family names of the Electors and Margraves 
of Bavaria? In the ‘ Memoirs of the Margravine of 
Anspach,’ 1826, it is stated that the last Margrave 
of Anspach died at Benham, in Berkshire, and was 
buried in Benbam Church ; but I find that there 


is no church at Benham. I have inquired at 
Beenham, which is about six miles east of Ben- 
ham; but I find that he was not buried there. 
Any information will oblige. Prvsse. 


Ocyratt.—I am desirous of securing information 
anent a place or property in Lancashire which bore 
the name of Ognall Hall about the year 1700. 
Possibly it may have been spelt Augnell. Oan 
any one familiar with the nomenclature of the 


Tae Socrery.—Can any of your 
readers tell me what has become of this society ; 
or is ‘t still in existence? I have a stray copy 
of its report for 1867, containing an account of its 
monthly meetings in London (at the rooms of the 
English Church Union, in Burleigh Street), and 
its country meeting, held that year at Watford, 
and also an interesting paper on ‘St. Alban’s 
Abbey,’ by Mr. E. W. Godwin, before it was so 
tenderly taken in hand by Lord Grimthorpe. 

E. Watrorp. 

Ventnor. 


James Betverett.—Who was this gentleman, 
who, in addition to being a Master of Arts, wrote 
for Peter Vander Aa, of Leyden, ‘ Les Délices de 
la Grand’ Bretagne et del’Irlande’? Two editions 
were published, the first in 1706, the second in 
1727. From some expressions in the preface, one 
might judge that Beeverell was an Englishman ; 
but I do not find his name in any English bio- 
graphical dictionary; and the above facts and 
surmise are all the information I can find in any 
foreign dictionary. Can any of your readers help 
me? Q. V. 


Have you consulted Adelung’s supplement to ‘ Jiicher 
meines Gelehrten-Lexicon ’?) 


Mipsummer.—A pleasure fair, called “ Winter- 
ton Midsummer,” is held at Winterton, in Lincoln- 
shire, on 6 July, and another ‘* Midsummer” is 
held on the same day at Haxey, in the same 
county ; these feasts having nothing to do with 
the dedication of the parish churches, they are 
simply festivals held about the summer solstice 
(Old Style). Are there many such “ Midsummers” 
still observed in England? fT. R. E. N. T. 


Str Epwarp Periam or Peryam.—Would 
correspondents of ‘ N. & Q.’ kindly give me some 
particulars of Sir Edward Periam or Peryam, Knt., 
1530 — who he married, and the names of his 
father and mother? Was he a connexion of the 
Periams of Fulford, co. Devon, or of Sir William 
Peryam, who died in 1635? 

Wm. Jackson Picorr. 


Liorp Famity.—In what printed work can a 
or be found showing the ancestry of George 
joyd, D.D., Bishop of Chester, born 1560, son of 
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Meredith Lloyd, and grandson of John Lloyd, of 
Carnarvonshire, Wales? He was of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, Rector of Llannort-Heswell, 
in Cheshire, reader in Chester Cathedral, held the 
living of Thornton and Bangor, Bishop of Sodor 
and Man in 1600, Bishop of Chester in 1604-5, 
until his death in 1615, and is buried in Chester 
Cathedral. Jones, 
19, Liberty Street, Danbury, Ct., U.S. 


**Canarovus.”—Writing of Chaucer in ‘My 
Study Windows, p. 176, Russell Lowell thus 
speaks of one of the possible influences that might 
have touched the poet :— 

“On the whole, it would be hard to find anything 
more tediously artificial than the Provengal literature, 
except the reproduction of it by the Minnesingers. The 
Tedeschi lurchi certainly did contrive to make some- 
h out of what was at least light, if 


thing heavy as do 
the canarous dialect of Southern 


not very satisfyi 
Gaul.” 


What is the precise signification of “ canarous” ? 
I am not able at the moment to consult the 
*N. E. D.’ on the subject ; but the word is not in 
my edition of the ‘Imperial,’ nor is it in Stor- 
month or the ‘ Encyclopedic Dictionary.’ 


Tuomas Barve. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 
[Should not the word be canorous? Canarouws is not in 
the ‘ N. E, 


**Marp or France.”—Who was “the Maid 
of France,” alluded to by H. H. Milman in his 
Oxford prize poem ‘The Belvedere Apollo’? 
Where is the story of her more than hopeless love 
to be found? See also ‘Childe Harold,’ canto iv, 
stanzas 161, 162. JonaTHaN 


Prisoners’ ComMuNIcATION.— 

“ But it didn’t last long, his keeping quiet; he got 
tired of Brighton and went up to London, where he fell 
among a bad gang, men he'd known at Portland and 
euch like. Men get to know each other in prison, They 
can talk to each other from cell to cell quite easily, by 
slanting the table wp against the wall and whispering 
down the legs. Mr. Eesper said it makes a sort of tele- 
phone.” —‘ in Search of Quiet,’ by Walter Frith, 1895, 
pp- 219, 220. 

The italics are mine. Is the mode of communi- 
cation described fact or fiction ? 
Wituram Georce Brack. 


Avt#ors or Quotations WAnTED.— 
Non annorum canities est Jaudanda, sed morum. 


So long as we may, let us enjoy this breath, 
For naught doth kill a man as soon as death. 


They write a verse as smooth, as soft, as cream, 
In which there is no torrent, nor scarce stream. 


The secret that doth make a flower a flower, 

So frames it that to bloom is to be sweet, 

And to receive to give.— 

No soil so sterile, and no living lot 

So poor, but it hath somewhat still to spare 
odours. 


Io teous P. 8. 


Beplies, 


SPRING GARDENS. 
viii. 369, 439, 511.) 

It was not in 1770 that Romney “left the Free 
Society of Artists,” of which I do not find he was 
really a member, but it was in that year he first 
exhibited pictures with the Society of Artists of 
Great Britain, which body had since 9 May, 1761, 
rented the ‘‘Great Room in Spring Gardens.” 
In 1772 this society removed to near Exeter 
Change, where it remained till 1776 ; in 1777 and 
1778 it was at ‘‘ Mr. Phillips’s New Great Room 
in Piccadilly, near Air Street”; in 1780 it went 
again to Spring Gardens, and in 1783 returned 
to Exeter ge, where the exhibitions of 1790 
and 1791— which was the last-— were held. 
The Society of Artists of Great Britain was 
known as such until 1767, when it was ‘in- 
corporated by Royal Charter,” and was thenceforth 
known as the “Incorporated Society” (not the 
“Chartered Society”). “The Great Room in 
Spring Gardens,” otherwise called “ Wigley’s 
Auction Rooms,” stood at the south-west corner 
of Spring Gardens, and on one’s right hand on 
passing from that street (which was never a 
thoroughfare for vehicles) into the Park, to enter 
which you had to go between two tall iron bars 
with a kind of frieze over your head connecting 
the iron bars, of which there were three in all. 

Close to your right as you went through this 
barred opening was a kind of booth, or sho 
part of Wigley’s premises, consisting of a groun 
floor only and of the sort one used to see in the 
Temple occupied by wig and gown makers. This 
shop (it had a glass door next the bars) extended 
the width of the pavement, which was wider there 
than elsewhere, from the front of the auction- 
rooms proper. The entrance to this temple of 
commerce and the fine arts was through a pedi- 
mented doorway, flanked in the true Georgian 
mode by attached columns, and raised from the 
pavement on three steps. A blank wall of brick 
without any windows faced the street, and when 

ou stood on the south side thereof a sort of 

ntern of glass, raised upon the roof and visible 
above the parapet, suggested to observers of intel- 
ligence that it lighted a large and lofty room on the 
first floor of the building, to which, if the street-door 
happened to be open, it was not hard to guess a 
then visible staircase gave access from the hall. 
Just below the stone coping of the parapet of the 
cheerless facade of brick, and immediately above 
the door, was a large board, on which in full Roman 
capitals (as they say in Bream’s Buildings) one 
might read WIGLEY’S ROOMS. It was plain 
that the glass lantern surmounted the Great 
Room Jno. H. inquires about, where the Artists 
of Great Britain (then at deadly feud with the 
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so-called Free Society and the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce, as that particularly big-wigged and 
bumptious body called itself) held, as above 
stated, its exhibitions in 1761 and later. There 
is a print of the interior of the show at Wigley’s, 
with the pictures, their admirers, &c. If Jno. H. 
will send me his address I will give him a copy 
of a woodcut of the exterior. 

In the gallery there Romney in 1770 exhibited 
* Melancholy’ (No. 112) and ‘Mirth’ (No. 113), 
and in the next year (probably not without a side 

Jance at Sir Joshua) ‘Mrs. Yates as the Tragic 

use.’ Reynolds, as was his wont, took no notice 
of this matter till 1783-4, when Mrs. Siddons sat 
to him in Leicester Fields as ‘The Tragic Muse.’ 
Owing to her then quite recent confinement, 
the lady looked, as became the character in 
view, @ little pale, exactly as the stupendous pic- 
ture which is now at Burlington House shows 
her. It is possible that Mrs. Siddons’s inter- 
esting pallor, if not a little anti-Romneian pique 
to boot, suggested to the P.R.A. the thought of 
getting her to sit to him in this particular 
character. Be this as it may, it is observable 
that Romney contributed to the Incorporated 
Society’s exhibitions, besides those of 1770 and 
1771, two three-quarters-length portraits in 1772. 


Although he was elected a Fellow of the Society 


in the last-named year, he took no further part 
in its shows, yet notbing is more obvious than 
that he might have supported them with consider- 
able effect. Probably he was by that time con- 
vinced that the Royal Academy, whose first exhi- 
bition was opened in 1769, would ultimately ex- 
tinguish both those quarrelsome associations, the 
so-called Free Society and the Incorporated Society. 
The notion of becoming an R.A., and sitting under 
Sir Joshua, was, of course, not to be tolerated by 
the leader of what Lord Lyndhurst called “the 
Romney faction,” and which he affected more 
than its rival “the Reynolds faction.” 

Jxo. H. asks what was the Incorporated Society. 
In brief, may I say that the great success which, in 
1759, attended the exhibition of pictures (the Grst 
of its kind in England) at the Foundling Hospital, 
and of which Hogarth was the chief promoter, 
suggested to him and others that good might 
accrue to the arts and artists of this country if a 
gathering of modern works could be formed on a 
much larger scale and shown to the public? This 
notion was, of course, by no means a new one; the 
example of the Paris Salon, which was then held 
in the salon carré of the Louvre, was before every- 
body’s eyes ; but the idea took no solid form till 

’s energy brought it into tangible exist- 
ence. The above-named Society of Arts, which 
then had a “ Great Room” in the Strand (not that 
in the Adelphi where Barry’s pictures now are), 
was approached by the promoters, and this respect- 


able body agreed to give wall-space to a certain 
number of works of s Of these an exhibition 
was formed and, with success that astonished every- 
body concerned, opened in the aforesaid Great 
Room in 1760. 

At once disputes arose among the contributors 
to this gathering, some of whom, not unnaturally, 
wanted to charge fees for admission to~ see the 
pictures, while others—whose the Society of 
Arts, with characteristic pedantry, stringentl 
took—were equally bent on having a show whi 
should be free to everybody but the painters, who 
were to find cash for the expenses, and get nothing 
but kudos or fault-finding for their pains. A sort 
of compromise, which, while it gave up the prin- 
ciple contended for, maintained a pretence of sup- 
porting it, was accepted by the “ Free” men, who 
agreed to charge nothing for admission, but six- 
pence for each catalogue that was sold to those 
who visited the Great Room in the Strand, which 
in 1761 the Society of Arts lent a second time to 
the “ Free” artists. The more eminent members 
of the profession—including Cotes, Dance, Gains- 
borough, Hayman, Hoare, Hogarth, Hone, Hud- 
son, Lambert, Morland pére, Reynolds, Roubil- 
liac, P. Sandby, Stubbs, Wale, B. Wilson, R. 
Wilson, Moser, Wilton, R. Chambers, Grignion, 
Kirby, Payne, Ravenet, Rooker, and others—saw 
in an exhibition where money was taken at the 
door a means (such as the Royal Academy and 
the Société des Artistes Frangais still _ by) 
of obtaining money for the “‘ Relief of Distressed 
Artists, or their Widows and Children.” It was 
this benevolent company which, as the Society of 
Artists of Great Britain, hired Wigley’s Room 
and established itself, as I have related, in Spring 
Gardens. 

I have no doubt that wines Room occupied 
the site which the London County Council will 
continue to occupy until, either by hook or b 
crook, it sees its way (and, unless sharply waiek 
it will be sure to do so suddenly) to expend a 
million or so of the ratepayers’ money on a new 
stupendous building such as the Paris municipality 
airs its magnificence in. After the Society of 
Artists of Great Britain ceased to occupy Wigley’s 
Auction Room that structure was devoted to Cox 
Museum, and on 2 April, 1785, was, with two 
adjoining houses, burnt to the ground, ‘by the 
carelessness of a person exhibiting a view of Mount 
Vesuvius on fire.” As to the Free Society, it, 
after the split attending the exhibition of 1760, 
repeated its exhibitions at the Strand Great Room 
in 1761, 1762, 1763, and 1764; it then migrated 
to the Great Room of Mr. Moreing, an upholsterer, 
in Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, and displayed 
its works there in 1765 and 1766; in 1767 and 
1768 it was at “ Two New Great Exhibition-Rooms 
in Pall-Mall, next the Bottom of the Hay-Market”; 
in 1769, 1770, 1771, 1772, 1773, and 1774 it was 
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at “Mr. Christie's New Great Room, near Cum- 
berland House, Pall Mall”; in St. Alban’s Street, 
Pall Mall, in 1775 and 1776, and again in 1778, 
1779, 1780, and 1782 ; at the Great Rooms in the 
Haymarket in 1783, when the Society ceased to 
exhibit. There were no exhibitions by either 
society during the years omitted here. 

It was a principle of both these bodies that 
‘*Jack is as good as his master,” and, accord- 
ingly, each person concerned had a vote in the 
management of the society to which he belonged. 
As might be expected, the men to whose abilities 
and popularity exhibitions owed their success 
declined to be overruled by Tom, Dick, and 
Harry, whose works nobody would give a button 
tosee. This led to the formation of an irresistible 
corporation, with a limited franchise as to the 
management, but with liberality as to the gra- 
tuitous admission of outsiders’ works to its exhibi- 
tion rooms. This body included nearly all the men 
I have named above and others of note, and became, 
the king subscribing money to its aid, the still 
existing Royal Academy. F. G. SrerHens. 

The Terrace, Hammeramith, W. 


Picrvre S. viii. 468, 516).—The 
exact date of birth of Richard, Duke of York and 
Norfolk, second son of King Edward IV., has been 
much disputed. 17 Aug., 1473 seems to be the 

ight date. 1472 is clearly wrong, as the Princess 
argaret, Richard’s sister, was born 10 April of 
that year. Prince Richard was created Duke of 
York 28 May, 1474. and Earl of Nottingham 
12 June, 1476 (not January, 1476/7). He was 
not made Duke of Norfolk and Earl Warren until 
7 Feb., 1477/8, three weeks after his marria 
with the Lady Anne Mowbray, only daughter and 
heir of John, Duke of Norfolk. His bride (who 
was Baroness Mowbray and Segrave in her own 
right) was born, as Mr. BorraJo rightly observes, 
10 Dec., 1472, and was therefore eight months 
older than her youthful husband. Miss Strickland 
was right when she said the little bridegroom “ was 
not five,” but was quite wrong in describing the 
“baby bride” as “scarcely three years old,” as 
she was in her sixth year when the marriage was 
solemnized in St. Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster. 
My lamented friend HexwentRupe went carefally 
into these matters, and her remarks upon the correct 
date of Richard’s birth will be found in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
7™ S. vi. 386. C. H. 


Apparently at the latter reference a mistake 
occurs in the first reply. The Lady Anne is 
ken of first as daughter and sole heir of John 
owbray, Duke of Norfolk, and afterwards as 
having the inheritance of Thomas Mowbray, Duke 
of Norfolk, by his death. According to Nicholas’s 
‘Synopsis of the Peerage,’ 1825, and Betham’s 


folk who inherited the title from Thomas}]Mow- 
bray, first duke, were called Jobn, unless his eldest 
son Thomas, who never assumed the title, but 
styled himself simply Earl Marshal, may be con- 
sidered an exception. After the first Duke Thomas, 
there came three Johns, son, grandson, and great- 
grandson. The Lady Ann was the great-great- 
granddaughter of Thomas, first duke, her father 
being the last John, Duke of Norfolk. 


Rosert PrierPoint. 
St. Austin’s, Warrington, 


Apranam Cowzeyr (8 viii. 465).—Mar. W. 
Rozerts may be glad to know that the book that 
he desiderates exists already under the title, “ An 
Index to Periodical Literature, by William 
Frederick Poole, LL.D., [late] Librarian of the 
Chicago Public Library.” Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co., third edition, 1882. fF. J. P. 


Napotson’s MarsHats (8 §. viii. 368, 409). 
—Engéne de Beauharnais did not, as it is stated, 
attain the rank of Marshal of the Empire, but was 
a general of division, and one of Napoleon’s most 
gallant and sagacious officers. At Marengo in 
1800 he was named chef d'escadron on the field, 
and was declared his adopted son and successor. 
He died, after a brilliant military career, in 1824, 
at the age of forty-three. It is on record that 
when a boy of twelve he came to Napoleon, then a 
general, and proffered a request for the sword of his 
father, who had been guillotined during the Reign 
of Terror. It was restored to the boy, and Napo- 
leon, pleased with his manner, asked for an intro- 
duction to his mother, Madame de Beauharnais, 
who subsequently became the Empress Josephine. 
A little vignette engraving, after Horace Vernet, 


Bolin a copy of the ‘ History of Napoleon,’ by George 


Moir Bussey, in my library depicts the interview 
between Napoleon and Eugéce de Beauharnais. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


LiveraTuRE versus Science (8 §, viii. 286, 
332).—I beg to assure Mr. Incresy that it is 
always my endeavour to treat an opponent fairly, 
and to quote correctly ; but the interesting bio- 
graphical notice of his father was printed for 
private circulation, and at the time of my —— 
I bad no means of ing a copy. A friend, 
however, has supplied the need, and at p. 16 F 
find the following remarks :— 

“Shall you see Prof, Tomlinson soon? He has been 
writing on the point ‘ whether the sun puts the fire out,’ 
Only think of his experimenting with a candle! No 
one ever said the sun’s light puts a candle out. He has 
decided that the sun does not put a candle out, or even 
tend to that result, therefore it does not put a coal 

out. The sequitur is hard to see. Now I also have 
been experimenting, and I find that my coal fire has a 
trick of going out sooner when the sun shines into my 
room upon the fire than when it does not. At first 
fancied it happened upon this wise, viz., that the sun- 


* Genealogical Tables,’ 1795, all the Dukes of Nor- 
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shine on the coals made the whole affair so white and so 
bright that I did not notice when the fire went down— 
and go let it out! But that is not the reason, for, in 

nt of fact, the sunshine makes the fire look as if it 

d gone « at when it’s all alive; for the intensity of the 
solar light makes the coal flame look dull. What, then, is 
the solution? It is simply this: I found that this Jast- 
mentioned fact being once observed, and the phenomena 
becoming afterwards familiar, the silvery appearance of 
my fire, being thenceforth regarded as the cry of the 
wolf in the fable, I fell into the habit of disregarding it. 
I said to myself habitually, ‘Oh! it’s all right! the 
fire's in safe enough, though the sun is upon it.’ By 
that false security the fire went out, So the solution is 
psychological! And observe, it only applies to a fire of 
Newcastle coal—for that only goes out for want of roak- 
ing and punching.” 

There is nothing in the above extract to lead 
me to alter my opinion as to Dr. Ingleby’s powers 
of appreciation of a scientific experiment ; for, as 
Mr. observes :— 

“That Dr, Ingleby did not take the very first rank in 
some of the subjects which he handled was due partly 
to ill-health, partly to lack of proper education, and 
ey to what a phrenologist would call his ‘ deficiency 

perceptive powers.’ is ‘reflective’ powers were 
extraordinary; but (in comparison with these) he was 
deficient, as he was himself aware, in perception and 
continuity.”—* Memoir,’ p. 12, 

In taking leave of the subject, I have to remark 
that neither Dr. Ingleby nor any one of your corre- 
spondents seems to have understood the argument 
which formed the basis of my paper ; and one of 
your correspondents thought it necessary to go out 
of his way to make discourteous remarks on the 
Royal Society, about which he evidently knows 
nothing. My argument was this: If the sun has 
any action in putting out the fire, it must be by 
limiting the supply of oxygen to the fuel (hydro- 
carbon); but as we have no means in the case of 
a coal fire of measuring or weighing the loss, if 
any, recourse is had to candles (hydrocarbon), in 
which the loss, if any, can be determined by 
weighing. The result is stated in my paper with 
great precision; and the results of numerous 
weighings show that the rate of combustion is the 
same for candles burning in the shade as in the 
sunshine, and the conclusion is that the sun has 
no action in putting out the fire. 


C. Tomurnsoy. 
Highgate, N. 


Breamore, Hants, 1657 (8 S. viii. 429).— 
There would have been no presentation to the 
living of Breamore in 1657, i. ¢., during the Com- 
monwealth period, and I believe there is some 
mistake about the Rev. Anthony Warton, Vicar of 
Godalming, the father of the Professor of Poetry, 
who was probably born at Breamore about ten years 
before that date. He was described as son of Francis 
Warton, “pleb.,” 1666 (see Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxon.’). 
If A. O. H. is making researches about those War- 


tons who claimed to be a branch of the Wartons of 
Beverley, the following suggestions may perhaps 


help him. Lawrence Warton, gent.,of Rudness, in 
the parish of Whitegift, co. York, younger brother 
of Sir Michael Warton, of Beverley, had a son named 
Francis, who would at least be a contemporary of 
his namesake at Breamore, as Lawrence, his elder 
brother, was born about 1624. Nothing more 
about him is known, but he bad a sister Faith, 
wife of Abraham Askwith, of York. The wills 
at York of some of these people would perhaps 
clear up the point. I may add that these War- 
tons never spelt their name with a / in it, and 
were quite distinct from the Whartons of Cumber- 
land—taking their name, I believe, from Warton, 
in Lincolnshire—although a pedigree in one of the 
Harleian MSS. connects them. Their arms, too, 
were quite different. A. §. Extis. 


I have a small 4to. volume, published in 1657, 
London, printed by John Struta, entitled ‘ Refine- 
ment in Zion ; or, the Old Orthodox Protestant 
Doctrine Justified,’ and written by Anthony War- 
ton, “ Minister of the Word at Breamore, in Hamp- 
shire.” Wilks, in the ‘ History of Hampshire,’ 
vol. iii. p. 235, states that the Wartons of Hamp- 
shire were descended from Anthony Warton, of 
Breamore, gent., whose son Anthony, B.C.L. 
8 July, 1673, was father to Thomas, Professor of 
Poetry, Oxford, and Vicar of Basingstoke. Camden 
Hotten, in his ‘ Bibliography of Hampshire,’ notes 
George Wharton (sic), the old astrologer of the 
Civil War, as a Hampshire man. Was he, in spite of 
the variation in his name—Wharton, not Warton— 
a member of the Warton family of —— ? 

1CAR, 


Anthony Warton, son of Francis Warton, of 
Breamore, pleb., matriculated from Magdalen 
College, Oxford, 2 November, 1666, then aged 
sixteen, and proceeded B.C.L. in 1673. He was 
successively rector of Langham, Essex (1671), and 
of North Tidworth, Wilts (1677-1680), preben- 
dary of Hornisham and Tithrington in the col- 
legiate church of Heytesbury, 1686, and vicar of 
Godalming, Surrey, 1682, until his death 15 March, 
1714/15. 

The vicar of Breamore in 1657 may have been 
identical with Anthony W(b)arton, of co. Lan- 
caster, pleb., a member of Lincoln College, matri- 
culation entry under date 5 November, 1596, aged 
thirteen, B.A. 12 February, 1601/2, or with 
Anthony Wharton, of Westmoreland, pleb., who 
matriculated from Queen’s College, 11 December, 
1618, et. 18, and graduated B.A. on 20 February, 
1622/3 (Foster's ‘Alumni Oxonienses, 1500- 
1714, vol. iv. pp. 1577, 1607). 

Dantet Hipwatr. 

If A. C. H. will consult Foster’s ‘ Alumni 
Orxonienses’ he will find that the Rev. Anthony 
Warton, son of Francis Warton (plebeian), of 
Breamore, Hants, was not at the church mentioned 
at that date (1657). 
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Escuuip (8 §. viii. 409, 452).—I am much 
obliged for the information respecting the true 
name and date of this writer. Mr. R. C. Curistiz 
asks what are my reasons for thinking that his 
‘Summa Astrologie’ was printed in Germany. In 
this I stand (or rather write) corrected, and should 
have said not “ printed in Germany,” but “ printed 
bya German.” The address “ Ad lectorem ” states, 
“Nec defuit impressoris, Johannis Lucilii, Sant- 
ritter Helbronnensis Germani,” which stands in 
the colophon “ Sanctiter Helbronnensis germani.” 
“ Sanctiter” is evidently, as Mr. Curistiz points 
out, merely a misprint for “ Santritter,” the name 
of the poet at Venice. W. T. Lywy. 

Blackheath. 


DE Berran (8% viii. 408, 457). 
—It may be mentioned that she was the daughter 
of Tudor ap Robert Fychan, of Berain, in the 
— of Lianefydd, 2 Jane, daughter and sole 

eir of Sir Rowland Villeville, alias Brittayne, 
Knight, Governor of Beaumaris Castle, an illegiti- 
mate son of King Henry VII. ; consequently she 
could claim Queen Elizabeth as her cousin. Mrs. 
Piozzi, in deducing her descent from Mam Gwalia, 
calls her “cousin and ward to Queen Elizabeth,” 
which is ore correct, though some statements 
which follow I fear would not bear investigation. 
See ‘ Piozziana,’ pp. 27-9. 

W. M. Myvpetroy. 
St. Albans. 


The tale about the widow’s offers of marriage was 
an old joke many years before Catherine de Berran 
was born. It is in the book mentioned by Beatrice 
in ‘Much Ado About Nothing,’ ‘Tbe Hundred 
Merry Tales,’ and has since been copied into in- 
numerable “funny” books. It is quite stale. 
Here it is in its early form :— 

“@ Of the woman that followed her fourth husbands 
bere and wept. 

“@ A won.an there was which had had iiii husbandys. 
It fortuned also that this fourth husbande dyed and was 
brought to chyrche vpon the bere; whom this woman 
folowed and made great mone, and waxed very sory, in 
so moche that her neyghbours thought she wolde swown 
and dye for sorow. Wherfore one of her ps cam to 
her, and spake to her in her ere, and bad her, for Godds 
sake, comfort her self and refrayne that lamentacion, or 
ellys it wold hurt her and perauenture put her in ieopardy 
of her life. To whom this woman answeryd and sayd: 


I wys, good gosyp, I haue grete cause to morne, if ye | ( 


knew all. For 1 haue beryed iii busbandes besyde this 
man ; but I was neuer in the case that lam now. For 
there was not one of them but when that I folowed the 
corse to chyrch, yet I was sure of an nother husband, 
before the corse came out of my house, and now I am 
sure of no nother husband; and therefore ye may be 
sure I haue great cause to be sad and heuy. 

“ By thys tale ye may see that the olde prouerbe ys 
trew, that it is as great pyte to se a woman wepe as a 
goose to go barefote. 

ad Of the woman that sayd her woer came too late. 

“@ Another woman there was that knelyd at the mas 
of requiem, whyle the corse of her husbande lay on the 


bere in the chyrche. To whome a yonge man cam and 
spake wyth her in her ere, as thoughe it had ben for 
som mater concernyng the funerallys; howe be it he 
spake of no suche matter, but onely wowyd her that he 
myght be husbande to whom she answered and sayde 
thus: syr, by my trouthe I am sory that ye come so late, 
for 1 am sped all redy. For I was made sure y 


to another man. 
“By thys tale ye maye perceyue that women ofte 
R. R. 


tymes be wyse and lothe to lose any tyme. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Atpermen or (8 §. viii. 407). 
—Robert Heysham, was a son of Giles Heysham, 
who is mentioned in Whitaker’s ‘ Richmondshire’ 
as ‘*a gent., and living in 1650 at Langton, on 
the northern bank of the Swale.” Giles and his 
brother John are described as being merchants and 
shippers at Lancaster, where, says Dr. Halley, a 
good trade was done with the West Indies early 
in the seventeenth century. There is a letter, 
dated 26 Nov., 1638, of Giles Heysham to be found 
in the recently issued volume of the Kenyon Manu- 
scripts. Robert and William, sons of this Giles 
Heysham, were born in Lancaster, but early in 
their youth they went to London, became eminent 
merchants there, and, writes Gregson, in his 
‘ Fragments,’ 

“both served in several Parliaments, temp. Queen Anne 
and George I. Robert became Alderman of Billingsgate, 
President of Christ’s Hospital, and member for the 
metropolis, for which he served in the first septennial 
parliament, soon after the close of which he died 24 Feb., 
1722. The Heysham family are of ancient date in Lan- 
cashire. Roger de Hesam held, in the 30th Henry IIL, 
two carucates of land by the service of sounding his h 
when the King, whom he was bound to attend, en 

or left the county of Lancaster.” 

Burke describes the Heysham arms as Gu., an 
anchor in pale or, on a chief of the last three tor- 
teaux. Lieut.-Col. Henry Fishwick states that 
the will of Giles Heysham was proved within the 
archdeaconry of Richmond, in 1680, and is now 
at Somerset House, London. 


Ricnarp Lawson. 
Urmston, Manchester. 
Champion is called ‘‘ Esq.” only, in the notice 
of his death in ‘ Annual Register,’ 1799. 
Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A. 
A PREACHED aT Bianprorp Forum 
8" §S. viii. 463).—The sermon is, I have little 
doubt, that of William Kethe, to whom the version 
of the 100th Psalm, “All people that on earth 
do dwell,” is now almost universally attributed. 
It was preached at Blandford, Dorset, “at the 
Session holden there, before the honorable and 
worshyppeful of that Shyre,” dated 29 Jan., 1570, 
from “ Childockford,” of which parish he was 
rector, and dedicated to his patron Ambrose, Earl 
of Warwick (brother of the ill-fated Lord Guil- 
ford Dudley). The printer was Iohn Daye. Copies 
are in the British Museum and in Dr. D. Williams’s 
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Library. Kethe, by his will, dated 24 Jan., 1593/4, 
and proved in London by his widow 6 June, 1594, 
directed his body ‘to be buried in churchyard of 
Childe Ockforde on the sowthe parte of the Church.” 
He makes bequests of the following books : Calvin's 
* Institutions,’ Martyr on the Romans, Luther on 
the Galatians, Hemingius, Beza, Fulke, Dearing, 
and Travers (see Somerset and 


Queries, vol. ii. p. 222). 


coat contrasts unfavourably with the simpler one 
of the English officer, viz.: Gules, a cross argent, 
in the dexter chief quarter a Mercury’s winged 
cap ppr., on a chief ora lion passant gules. The 
office in Scotland ‘was never one of much influence 
or authority ; in England it was different ; origin- 
ally instituted in 1546 by He VIII., the 
Master of the Revels had many duties to perform. 
Besides being licenser of plays, he kept the tents 
and pavilions which accompanied the sovereign on 


Tae Taatcuep Cortace at Pappixeroy (8" | a royal progress and the dresses and masks 
S. iv. 106, 276 ; vii. 485 ; viii. 406, 474).—At | at court entertainments, and provided new ones 
the second of these references I drew attention to | when required. The duties of the office were re- 


the description of this cottage in the ‘ Bayswater 
Annual,’ of which I am glad to see that Mr. R. 
Crank has given an interesting abstract. My 
object in writing now is to ask for further parti- 
culars regarding the Harleian MS., dated 1557, 
which is cited in the ‘ Annual,’ and which appears 
to contain an account of Paddington by Alexander 
Hewes. An exact reference to the manuscript in 
question would be very welcome. 


W. F. Pripgavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


Master or Revets ror Scortanp (8" S. viii. 
507).—I cannot enlighten your correspondent as 
to the origin of this functionary, or the duties 
assigned to him. It may, however, interest him 
to know that in the (Edinburgh) ‘Toun and 
Country Almanacks’ from 1780 to 1790, among a 
number of other “Officers of the King’s House- 
bold” not now to be found in Oliver & Boyd or 
Whitaker—such as Botanist, Baker, and Thread- 
maker to his Majessy—the name of David Ross, 
Esq., duly appears as Master of the Revels. A 
lady—Mrs. Seton of Touch—figures, oddly enough, 
in one of the same lists as Hereditary Standard- 

rer. 

“Master of the Revels” war, by the way (if I 
mistake not), one of the titles of the “Lord of 
Misrule,” or, as he was generally termed in Scot- 
land, the “Abbot of Unreason,” who held his 
Christmas court in pre-Reformation days. I do 
not know whether Mr. Ross and his successors (if 
he had any) claimed legitimate descent from that 
somewhat undignified potentate. 

Oswatp Hunter Buair, 0.S.B. 

Fort Augustus, N.B, 


It is probable that this officer was first intro- 
duced to Scotland in the time of Charles II. or 
James II., in imitation of the similarly named 
fonctionary in England ; at all events, we find 
official arms recorded for the Master of the 
Revels in 1672: Argent, a lady rising out of a 
cloud in the nombril point, richly apparelled, on 
her head a garland of ivy, holding in her right 
band a poinziard saseel in the left a vizard, 
all proper, standing under a veil or canopy azure, 
garnished or, in base a thistle vert. This elaborate 


arranged by Queen Elizabeth, and after the time 
of the Killegrews, who held it for about half a 
century, it gradually decayed and expired at the 
end of last century. r 
Some corrections of the statements contained 
in the article in the Scots Magazine referred to by 
Ursan will be found in Dibdin’s ‘ Annals of the 
Edinburgh Stage.’ J. B. P. 


Cuurcayarp Coriositizs (8 vii. 468 ; viii. 
217, 258, 395).—At Abbotsleigh, near Clifton, 
Bristol, in the churchyard, can be seen the photo- 
graph of a lady let into the headstone over her 
grave. A. ©. 

It is also a common practice to display photo- 
graphic and other portraits of deceased persons at 
the heads of their graves in the native cemetery 
at Funchal, Madeira. J. Porrer Briscoe. 


Cot. Quentin (8 §S. viii. 448). — Perhaps 
G. J. S. might like to know that Dighton, of 
Charing Cross, _— a print, coloured, of 
Col. Quentin. have a copy in my possession. 
This description is at the foot of it: ‘‘ An Officer 
of the 10th or Prince of Wales’s Hussars, taken 
from life.” He stands erect, but his bat is not in 
his left band, nor does his right hold a bridle rein. 

W. G. 

1, Avenue Elmors, Surbiton. 


Man-Jack” S. viii. 409, 497).—It was in 
‘N. & Q. where Mr. Bayne saw the suggested 
origin of “‘man-Jack.” It was sent by me. The 
late Rev. W. Philpot, Vicar of South Bersted, had 
borrowed a black-letter Chaucer of me. When he 
returned it he said he had found out the origin of 
the phrase, and that it was decidedly from “ everi- 
chone”; thus, ‘“‘everichone,” ‘every John,” 
“every Jack,” ‘‘ every man jack. 

It is a very common here, where we 
know nothing about Mr. ALLison’s card-counters, 
“ Jacks” and “ half-Jacks.” Never heard of them. 
And pray what are they derived from? That 
“Jack” has always been contemptuously applied 
| to most things, from times remote, which might be 
regarded as a substitute for something larger or 
more valuable, remains to be proved. A few 


examples were desirable. What about “‘ Jack- 
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boots” for instance? What larger things are they 
the “ contemptuous” substitute for? R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


“ Evecrrocure ” (8* §, viii. 425, 518).—Before 
this word for “put to death by electricity” was 
accepted by Americans, it had at least twenty or 
five-and-twenty competitors. For the preference 
finally given to it there were three grounds, or 
more. There was a demand for it, or for some- 
thing equivalent to it ; from its suggesting execute, 
no one could mistake its meaning ; and it has the 
merits of being euphonious enough and not cum- 
brously long. At the same time, it was perfectly 
well understood to be a heroically lawless com- 
pression, just as are those technicalities which 
terminate in -ite for -lite or -lith. No American 
possessed of the least tincture of scholarship was 
ever unaware that electrocute and electricute are 
wholly arbitrary syncopations of electro-execute and 
electri-execute. For the former, as being a mongrel, 
made up of a Greek element and a Latin, the 
latter, though not now likely to carry the day, is 
occasionally substituted. 

Regarding electrocute, the Rev. C. F. §S. 
Warren delivers himself at length on the “ very 
ridiculous suppositions its coiners must entertain, 
if they attempt to prove it a legitimate formation.” 
That they have attempted nothing of the sort, 
however, he would have known if he had been 
acquainted with the numerous and lengthened 
discussions which preceded the adoption of the 
word. Adverting to its “coiners,” Mr. Warren 
also says: “I seriously think they imagine that 
exe means hanging, and cute means killing; or why | 
do they substitute electro for exe and retain cute”? | 
Capacity of belief is unequally distributed. 

'o hang a man, or to behead him, is at once brief | 
and intelligible. As to “execute by electricity” | 
and “execution by electricity,” the ideas conveyed | 
by the phrases now call, in popular speech, for | 
compact expressions: such we have in electrocute 
and electrocution, happy-go-lucky and philologic- 
ally indefensible as they are; they have already 
taken root among sixty millions of English-speak- 
ing people ; and there is an end. F. H. 

Marlesford, 


This monstrosity has been justly stigmatized by 
Mr. Warren ; but I quite agree with your cor- 
respondent O. ©. B. that electrify is not the word 
to supersede it. Probably electrocute has “ caught 
on,” and so it will be difficult to banish it to the 
limbo of such verbal follies. May I be allowed to 
suggests that electricide might meet all the require- 
ments of our American cousins } 

F. C. Bireseck Terry. 


“Two Frignps” (8% S. viii. 
425, 470). —Shakespearians are indebted to Este 
for drawing their attention to the well-deserved 
memorial to Messrs. i 


Mr. C. C. Walker is so | eg rearing. Moat 
modest of editors, they deserve well to be exalted, 
and never was it more necessary that the memory 
of such men as Heminge, Condell, Holland, and 
Digges should be publicly revived, and their 
simple authoritative evidence set against the flood 
of cryptogram, discovery, and emendation which 
continuously pours from the press. It is a matter 
of congratulation that Shakespeare, in his will, 
publicly acknowledged his friendship with his 
future editors ; and it is a matter of congratulation, 
in the light of present-day disintegration and 
denial, that the setting forth of the first folio 
devolved on men who had a thorough knowledge 
of the man and his works, and were cognizant of 
the full responsibility and importance of what they 
undertook. All honour and glory to them for 
their direct and satisfying testimony. 

Ireland was shrewd enough to make use of 
Shakespeare's friendship for Heminge. i 
“ note of hand” is among his fabrications :— 

“One moneth rm the I to 

m wor e treyende em 
as a recompense for bys greate trouble in settling and 
doinge much for me at the globe theatre as also for hys 
trouble in goinn for me to Stratford. Witness my band 
Wm. Shakespere,—September the nynth, 1589.” 
W. A. Henpersoy. 


“ Brucotaques” (8" ix. 9).—Mr. Boucatzr 
asks the meaning of this French word. I think 
the following note, appended by Byron to ‘The 
Giaour,’ will give him the information he wants :— 

“The vampire superstition is still general in the 
Levant. Honest Tournefort tells a long story which 
Mr, Southey, in the notes on ‘ Thalabs,’ quotes about 
these, the ‘ Brukolakas,’ as he calls them. The Romaic 
term is ‘Burdulakas.’ I recollect a whole family bein; 
terrified by the scream of a child, which they imagi 
must proceed from such a visitation. The Greeks never 
mention the word without horror, I find that ‘ Bruko- 
lakaa’ is an old legitimate Hellenic appellation—at least 
is so applied to Arsenius, who, according to the Greeks, 
was after his death animated by the devil, The moderns, 
however, use the word I mention.” 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 

Brucolaques are vampires. In the ‘Com- 

Iément du Dict. de l’Académie,’ 1842: “ Bruco- 
jaques, s.m. (croyance pop). II se dit, chez les 
Grecs modernes. Des Spectres et des Vampires.” 


There is a great deal about them in the ‘Dict. 


Infernal,’ by Plancy. Constance RossEtt. 


Swallowfield, Reading. 
“Nom que les chrétiens grecs donnent 


au 
mort d’an excommunié, et & ce que le peuple 
appelle revenani. 
old edition, and new edition). 
so many words, common and uncommon, has not 
this word. 


V. Broucolaque” (Bescherelle, 
Titers, who omits 


F. E. A. Gase. 
Brucolaque is the French form of the old Slavish 


Heminge and Condell which | word vlitkodliki ; cf. loup garou, from O.N. Fran- 
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conian wérewulf. Brucolaque has the same mean- 

ing as were-wolf. The word appears in modern 

Greek as BovAxdAaxa. Of. Miklosich ‘ Etymolo- 
isches Worterbuch der Slavischen Sprachen,’ s. v. 
Velku.” H. A. Srroxe. 
University College, Liverpool. 


Carrinctoy, THE Devon “Porr” S. viii. 
308).—The Imperial Magazine for February, 1828, 
in reviewing ‘The Plymouth and Devonport Guide,’ 
then lately published by H. E. Carrington, says : 


“The author, we understand, is a son of N. T. Car- 
rington, the well-known author of ‘The Banks of the 
Tamar ’ and ‘ Dartmoor,’ whose genius has been matured 
by the shades of adversity, and without patron or friend, 
has forced itself upon the world by the intrinsic bright- 
ness of its coruscations. The style in which this ‘Guide’ 
is written, when unobstructed by impediments, is 
vigorous, copious, and gg with the 
subject described. To H. E. Carrington, with all his 
father's genius, we wish something more remunerating 
than his father’s fate.” 


Pair Park, Exeter. 


Harry Hems, 


Rererences MacavLay Drypew 
8. viii. 507)—The philosophic axiom to which 
Macaulay refers is ‘‘ Corruptio unius generatio est 
alterius.”” It is one of the ‘‘ Axiomes Philo- 
sophiques,” No. 313, p. 413, of Chabier’s ‘ Quelque 
Six Mille Proverbes,’ Paris, 1856. 

Ep. Marsuatt, 


Retics or Cuartes I. (8 S. viii. 428).—The 
Rev. ©. Baker, Vicar of Ashburnham, has 
courteously furnished the following particulars 
respecting the relics of Charles I. formerly to be 
seen in Ashburnham Church. He says :— 

“They were taken to Aehburnbam Place in the early 
part of this century, I believe, for safety, as an attempt 
to steal them was made; and there they remain. The 

case, containing the shirt, drawers, sheet with faint 
ood marks upon it, garters, and watch, was exhibited 
in London a few years ago. at the Stewart Exhibition. 
The articles you mention as being in the chapel are still 
there, and were placed in the same position they always 
occupied, after the restoration of the church, which was 
completed last year at a cost of upwards of a thousand 
—. There, I believe, are simply relics of the Aeh- 
urnbame, and had nothing to do with the king; they 
comprise helmets, gauntlets, spears, banners (now almost 
crumbled away), &c,”’ 


This authentic information shows that the sheet, 
about which inquiry is made at the above reference, 
is still in existence. It also supplements the 
account given of these relics by Mr. Beavrort 


Grimacopi at 8" §, vi. 226. Cuas. Wise. 
Weekley, Kettering. 


In reply to your querist I beg to refer her to 


vol. xxxvi. of the ‘Sussex Archwological Col- | 


lections,’ 1888, p. 160, where an account will be 
found of ‘ The Relics of King Charles I. at Ash- 
burnbam Place,’ by the Rev. Rose Fuller Whistler, 
M.A., Vicar of Ashburnham. But as the book 


may not readily be obtained, I append the first two 
paragraphs, which will give the information 
sought :— 

** These [relics] consist of the watch said to have been 
in the use of the King at the time of his execution, with 
a ribbon attached to it, much used, and a watch key ; of 
the shirt marked in smal! red characters C.R. and a 
crown; of bis silk drawers; and the sheet which was 
thrown over his Majesty's body after he was beheaded, 
The blood-stains are still slightly apparent. The several 
articles are in perfect preservation, and are now kept 
with the greates‘ care in a glass-covered case in the 
residence of the Karl of Ashburnham. By permission of 
his lordship we are able to give photographic views of 
the portrait of the King by Vandyke (1), believed to be 
the last that was taken ; of the relics in the case in which 
they now lie; and of the north chapel in Ashburnham 
Church in which they were formerly exhibited.” 

The writer details at length the reason of the 
transference of the case of relics from the church 
to Ashburnham Place. I may add that the por- 
trait and case of relics were exhibited a few years 
since at the Stuart Exhibition in London, where I 
saw them, and can bear out Mr. Whistler's state- 
ment of the blood-stains being slightly apparent ; 
to me they seemed like very faint iron-mould, 
the sheet was certainly not ‘‘ entirely covered with 
blood, which had tarned quite black,” as described 
by the inquirer. oO, T. P. 

Lewes. 


“THE LASS THAT LOVES A SAILon” (8 §. ix. 
40).—This song is by Charles Dibdin. I can give 
J. M. G. a copy of the words, and I think of the 
air as well, should he wish for them. 


J. L. Roruzy. 
St, Stephen's Club, 8.W, 


Doucxine Sroots S. viii. 349).—In An- 
drews’s ‘ Punishments in the Olden Time’ (1881) 
are numerous references to ducking stools, and 
illustrations of old ones at Ipswich, Ratcliff High- 
way, Sandwich, Leominster, Broadwater (near 
Worthing), and Leicester. Ducking stools, in the 
notes in question, are noticed as existing formerly 
at Chester, Cambridge, Rugby, Southam, Coventry, 
Nottingham, Southwell (Notts), Retford, Grimsby, 
Scarborough, Hull, Beverley, Morley (near Leeds), 
Ilkley, East Ardsley, Craven, Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Preston, Kirkham, Burnley, Derby, Chester- 
field, Kingston-on-Thames, and Leicester. Ex- 
amples of the actual instrument seem still to be 
preserved at Leominster, Ipswich, Scarborough, 


‘and Leicester. The latest recorded use of the 


ducking stool (the designations cucking and ducking 
were, of course, synonymous in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth) was in 1809. It was at Leominster, 
when a woman named Jenny Pipes, alias Jane 
Corran, was paraded through the town on the 
ducking stool and ducked in the water near Ken- 
water Bridge, by order of the magistrates. In 
1817 another woman, called Sarah Leeke, was 
wheeled round the place in the same chair, but 
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not ducked, as, fortunately for her, the water was 
too low. The instrument of punishment in question 
has not been used since then. 

The following I clip from ‘ Neild’s Diary,’ written 
in 1806 :— 

“In the Bridewell, at Liverpool, I saw a ducking stool 
complete, the first I had ever seen; we had two at 
Knutsford, one in a pond near the Higher Town and 
another in a pond near the Lower Town, where the 
schoolboys were accustomed to bathe, In these scolding 
and brawling women were ducked; but the standard in 
each was all that remained in my memory. I never 
remembered them used; but this at Liverpool enables 
me to describe it. A long pole was fixed for a standard, 
at the extremity of which was fastened a chair. On 
this the woman was placed, and soused three times under 
water, till almost suffocated. At Liverpool the standard 
was fixed in the court, and a bath made on purpose for 
ducking ; but why in a prison this wanton and dangerous 
severity was exercised on women and not on men I 
could nowhere learn. This mode of punishment seems 
formerly to have been general, for it is in the memory 
of persons now living, when a machine of this kind was 
in the Green Park. Thie, however, was not the only 
cruel punishment used at the Bridewell, for the women 
were flogged weekly at the whipping-post.” 

The above quotation appeared in “ Peter Lom- 
bard’s” notes in the Church Times some little 
time ago. 

The ducking stool is described in Domesday 
Book as “ Cathedra stercoris.” Harry Hews, 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


Ducking stools were formerly very numerous, 
but few are now in existence. 

That at Scarborough, which formerly stood on the 
old pier, is preserved in the museum of that town. 

The one at Ipswich, originally kept in the 
Custom House, has been removed to the museum. 

Some few years ago, in the loft between the 
ceiling and the roof of the town hall of Dolgelly, 
this instrument of torture was deposited, where it 
may possibly still remain. 

hat belonging to Wootton Bassett bears the 
date of 1680, and may be seen in the museum of 
the Wilts Archzological Society. 

The ducking stool belonging to Leominster, 
formerly in the parish church, was removed to 
the Butter Market, and thence to the engine 
house of the borough gaol. A full description of 
it will be found in ‘The Town and Borough of 
Leominster, with Illustrations of its Ancient and 
Modern History,’ by the Rev. G. F. Townsend. 

The wheels of a tumbrel were to be seen in the 
cburch of St. Mary’s, Warwick, and the chair was 
said to be in the possession of an inhabitant of the 
town. 

The machine at Leicester is preserved in the 
local museum, as is also the case with that belong- 
ing to King’s Lynn. 

here are two at Plymouth, one in the Athe- 
neum, the other in the cffice of the Borough Sur- 
veyor; also one at Fordwick, Kent, named by 
Mr. 


Those of your readers who may be interested 
in this ‘ Old Time Punishment’ I would refer to a 
volume bearing that title by Mr. W. S. Andrews ; 
Brand’s ‘Popular Antiquities’; the Reliquary ; 
Antiq., i. ii.; ‘Promptorium Parvulorum,’ 
Albert Way, 1843; Wright’s ‘ Archzological 
Album,’ No. 2; Misson’s ‘Travels in England in 
1719’; the Transactions of the Kilkenny and 
South-East of Ireland Society for 1853; Gentl- 
man’s Magazine for 1803 ; Chambers’s ‘ Book of 
Days’; and lastly, but not least, the information 
contained in ‘N. & 1" S. vii., viii., ix., xii. ; 
i, ii.; 4" S. iii, iv. ; 5" S. viii, xi, xii. ; 
6" vii., viii. ; 7" S. viii. 
Everarp Home 


In Willis’s Current Notes, vols. iv. and v., 
1854-5, the following places are mentioned as 
possessing ducking stools: Brechin, Browseholm, 
Banbury, Cambridge, Kingston - upon - Thames, 
Gravesend, Ipswich, Leicester, Plymouth, and 
Harleston. It is also stated that the Worcester 
stool was sold about 1839 at Oxenham’s rooms, 
Oxford Street. The Daily Chronicle of 9 Nov., 
1895, says, a ducking stool was brought to light a 
few years ago in the tower of old Hackney Church. 

H. P. 

[Aubrey, ‘ Hist. of England,’ vol. ii. p. 243, mentions 
two epecimens extant, one at Ipswich and a second at 
Leominster (W. B. GerisH); one ia good preservation at 
Leominster (ETHERT Branp and 8S. F. James). There 
was one two years ago in church of St. Mary, Warwick 
(R. CuaRK); one was in Rye Church in 1856 (HE. H. 


Scio (8™ S. viii. 447).—Not having some need- 
ful works of reference at hand, I should not have 
attempted an answer to this question had it not 
been for Mz. Szweiu’s personal ap The 
form Scio is modern. We called it Chio in the 
sixteenth century. The usual explanation is that 
Scio represents an imperfect attempt of Italian 
sailors to pronounce the Greek name Chios. But 
it should be borne in mind that certain prefixed 
consonants, found in modern Levantine names, 
may be due to the incorporation of articles, pre- 
positions, or of both. Thusa fragment of a prefixed 
article has converted Icaria into Nicaria, Palatiam 
into Spalato, Avarino into Navarino, and Evripo 
into N’Evripo, whence the Italian corruption 
Negroponte. A preposition and article combined 
have made Cos into Stanko, and Lemnos or Lemni 
into Stalimene. Such incorporations are common 
everywhere, as in the French names Lille and 
Lot ; the Portuguese Oporto ; the Gaelic Nenagh, 
Navan, Newry, Nore, and Ness; the Italian Terni 
and Teramo; the German Amsteg and Zermatt : 
the Arabic Luxor and Algiers; or the Egyptian 
Thebes, Fayum, and Philz. Isaac TaYLor. 


Is there any difficulty about this name? The 
initial X of Xfos or Xio would be pronounced, in 
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modern Greek, as the softest of gutturals ; and the 
transformation of this, during the two centuries’ 
occupation of the island by the Genoese, into the 
Italian Sc (Scio) would seem not merely natural, 
but inevitable. 
Oswatp Hunter Brarr, 0.8.B. 
Fort Augustus, N.B. 


The modern Greek letter chi has the double 
pronunciation of the German ch, viz., guttural 
with the vowels a, o, u, and palatal when con- 
nected with ¢ or i. The latter sound is the one 
that concerns us here. It is similar to the aspirated 
initial of the English words hew or hue, and easily 
mistaken for sh. Every concert-goer must have 
heard “Ich grolle nicht” rendered as “Ish grolle 
nisht.” In the same way the Italians, hearing the 
Greeks pronounce Chios, reproduced it as Scio, of 
which I need hardly say the first syllable is sounded 
like the English pronoun she. It is, perhaps, 
worth while adding that the Chinese h has the 
above described double sound in the mouths of 
those of my friends who speak Mandarin. Thus 
in Li Hung Chang it should be guttural; but 
before ¢ or + palatal. On the other hand, the same 
people speaking Cantonese pronounce the h exactly 
as in English. Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


This is an Italianized form of the ancient Greek 
Chios. Chios was anciently a very flourishing 
independent Greek colony. In 1304 the island 
became the private property of a Genoese princely 
family, who seem to have ruled it through a company 
on the lines of our East India Company. In 1566 
it was conquered by the Turks, who retained its 
Italian name, and in whose hands it has ever since 
remained, with the exception of a short temporary 
occupation by the Venetians in 1694. Flourishing 
as it was in ancient times, it seems to have become 
even more so under Turkish rule, and at the 
date of the massacre, on 11 April, 1822, the island 
contained a population of 100,000 Greeks and 
6,000 Turks. It had also 68 villages, 300 convents, 
and 700 churches. Of the massacre, General 
Gordon says, that of the 100,000 Greeks of Scio 
45,000 were made slaves, and that 1,800 only were 
left on the island, consequently 50,000 men, 
women, and children must have been massacred. 

B. A. Cocnraye. 

92, George Street, Portman Square. 

The connexion between the modern spelling 
Scio and the Homeric Chios, or modern Greek 
Chio (pronounced Khio with a deep guttural sound 
like ch in the Scotch loch), may be explained by the 
Italian sound of sc before i corresponding with the 
French ch before a vowel, as, for instance, Sciam- 

= Champagne, Sciamuni=Chamouny. Con- 
sidering that the English as well as the French 
and Italian tongues dislike that initial deep 
guttural sound of ch, the three letters, or the first 
syllable of the modern spelling Scio appear, with 


regard to their origin, merely to indicate the softer 
sound of the Greek ch (y) before i. Hence the 
ecrrect spelling, which denotes its proper sound, as 
nearly as — ought to be neither Scio nor 
hio. H. Kress. 


M.B. Coats axp Waistcoats §. ix. 6). 
—These are not the only outward High Church 
developments among Presbyterians. The Church 
of Scotland is beginning to vie with her sister of 
England in what is called Ritualism. Presbyterian 
churches are now built in correct ecclesiastical 
style. Daily services, organs, chanting of psalms, 
choral services, floral decorations, vested altars are 
to be found in many churches. In some, funerals 
and marriages take place, and missions are given. 
At St. Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh, there is a handsome 
stove altar. At a recent reopening of a church 
in Forfarshire, the service used was taken from a 
pre-Reformation Catholic Pontifical, which beats 
anything ever done in that way by the Scotch 
Episcopal Church. And at a funeral I recently 
attended, the officiating Church of Scotland 
clergyman wore gown, cassock, sash, bands, D.D. 
hood, and a black stole embroidered with purple 
crosses, besides a skull-cap in church, and a baretta 
in the churchyard. I once saw another Presby- 
terian D.D. wear a purple baretta with a gold 
border. Of course, not to wear a “jam-pot” 
collar is the exception. But moustaches are very 
common with the younger Scottish clergy, as with 
the Anglicans, which somewhat disturbs the other- 
wise strictly ecclesiastical appearance and dress. 

Grorce Avovs. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


The locus classicus of these garmente, in litera- 
ture, is in the late Mr. Conybeare’s superlatively 
entertaining article upon ‘ Church Parties,’ in the 
Edinburgh Review, October, 1853. 


Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


I think that this name was devised by some of 


| the undergraduates of my day at Oxford from their 


being worn by two Anglo-Catholic Fellows of 
Magdalen College, Mozley and Bloxam, both of 
whom were friends of Newman, and one of them 
formerly his curate. The ‘‘ Mark of the Beast” 
was an afterthought as an interpretation. 
E. Watrorp. 
Ventnor. 


A New Crrprocram (8 §, ix. 6, 33).—For 
this escapade (intended in a lighter vein) I beg 
leave to apologize. The which I offered, 


though more difficult than those usually given in 
various journals, is far too easy, as I have since 
learnt. I could say a great deal on this subject, 
on which I wrote an article, with some specimens, 
some thirty years ago. But this is not the place 
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for a subject that can be made to extend to any 
required length ; so I make my bow and retire. 
But I will send Mr. J. F. Pater another, if he 
will let me know his address. 

Watrer W. Sxear. 


**Lanxy Man” (8 S. viii. 167, 313 ; ix. 38). 
—For “‘ Cerve” read Cerne. General Pitt Rivers 
is not only protector, but owner of the Cerne 
Giant. It is on one of the Rivers estates. 

H. J. Movteg. 

Dorchester, 


Armoriat Seat S. viii. 429; ix. 
The sinister coat appears to be one of the coats 
borne by the family of Bate or Bates, though the 
bands are usually borne bendwise, I fancy. I have 
not access to an armory at present. If Mr. Froyp 
could send me an impression of the seal, I should 
be greatly obliged ; and maybe a hunt among my 
papers will give the alliance. 

Percy H. Bare. 

Bath Royal Literary and Scientific Institution. 


Miscellancons, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c, 
Excursions in Libraria. By G. H, Powell. (Lawrence & 
Bullen.) 
Mr. PoweE.t's new volume of ‘ Retrospective Reviews 
and Bibliographical Notes’ is a study something skin to 
the well-known ‘ Mélanges tirés d'une Petite Biblio- 
théque ’ of Charles Nodier. The majority of the volumes 
with which critically or bibliographically Mr. Powell 
deals are, he informs us, in his own collection, though 
the resources of the British Museum have occasionally 
been taxed. Books written under such conditions are 
always a delight to the author, and bave not seld a 


Conformité,’ in the original edition 1566, containing 
passages afterwards mutilated and suppressed,“ is a 
historic rarity.” We admit this, Not half a dozen 
copies can be found. We have one, however, intact, 
without a carton, previously unknown and picked up for 
a few shillings in London. The find is chronicled in 
Mr. Roberts’s just published ‘ Book-Hunter in London.’ 
The book was shown to Mr. Turner, the eminent book- 
collector in the Albany, who laughed incredulously at 
the notion of such a find, but owned, with a sigh, its 
genuineness. Weare rather comparing notes with Mr. 
Powell than reviewing his book, and may, perhaps, be 
taxed with assertiveness. When he talks about the 
Froiseart of Jan de Tourner as the first edited Froissart 
—peu commune, as Brunet says—we proffer him a sight 
of a spotless large-paper copy as well as of earlier black- 
letter editions, less well edited, perhaps, but bien moins 
communes. We have read Mr. Powell’s book through, 
and commend it to lovers of books. It is unequal in 
treatment and not free from slips: “ La grande meurt,” 
&c., for La Garde meurt, and so forth. It is, however, 
very agreeable reading, and it introduces the reader in 
very pleasant fashion to many books among which will 
inevitably be found some to which he is a stranger, Ite 
illustrations are excellent, and there are few bibliopbiles 
by whom it will not be welcomed. 


The Tempest. Introduction by Dr. F. J. Furnivall, 
(Redway.) 

We have here the first part of an edition of Shakespeare 
that offers great attractions and advan to the 
student. It is what is known as the ‘‘ Double- Text 
Dallastype Shakespeare.” On the two opposite pages 
of a goodly imperial octavo volume are printed se: 

texts: that on the recto an exact reproduction in fac- 
simile of the First Folio, that on the verso Knight's final 
moderntext. The prospectus of the scheme has been for 
some time before the public, and has secured the warmest 
approval of Shakspearian scholars in England, America, 
and Berlin. Quite obvious «re the advantages it offers. 
As Mr. Horace Howard Furness says of the facsimile 
text, ‘the blessed sun bimself comes to our aid, and 
whatever the printed page can reveal does reveal.” As 


keen interest for a book-loving public. Mr. Powell 
expressly declares that his book, “with all the mis- 
givinge of a first venture,” is addressed rather to the 
collector of booke as books than to him who regards 
them as “antiquities or objects of exoteric virtu.” 
Enough is said concerning scarce books, though rarely 
the scarcest, to appeal to the lovers of editions, With 
ite reproductions of printers’ devices, of title-pages, and 
the hke, with the ae insight it furnishes into books 
which are as much the delight of the few as they are 
* caviaire to the general,” and with its agreeable gossi 

about all things and guibusdam aliis connected wit 

books, the volume meritea welcome. We should be thank- 
ful now and then fora little more information. When 
Mr. Powell reproduces the title-page and the last leaf 
of Constantini, ‘Lascaris de octo Orationes Partibus 
Nic. de Sabro,” Venice, 1539, both presenting the cat 
and the mouse, he might tell us that Dibdin said 
the books containing that device were nearly always 
worth looking after as containing something curious. 
We quote from a distant memory and with no pretence 
to verbal accuracy. In illustration of the truth, we take 
out a “Dialogo de M. Lodovico Dolce. In Venetia, 
Appressi Giouanbattista Sessa e Fratelli,” a most curious 
system of mnemonics, which also bas a cat and mouse 
device differing wholly frum that reproduced. Designs 
of Giolito, Morel, Estienne, and the like, are familiar in 
moet libraries of sixteenth century foreign books. Con- 
cerning Estienne Mr. Powell eays that his‘ Traité de la 


a concomitant of this we have with ‘The Tempest,’ also 
in facsimile, the Droeshout portrait, and Ben Jonson’s 
lines, which comparatively few of the original editions 
supply in a perfect state. We have also reprinted in 
Dallastype, from the copy in the British Museum, the 
music of Ariel's two songs, ‘ Full Fathome Five’ and 
‘Where the Bee Sucks,’ by Robert Johnson, taken from 
*Cheerfull Ayres or Ballads,’ Oxford, 1660. Dr. Fur- 
nivall supplies an introduction, marked by his customary 
outspokenneses and erudition, by which the reader cannot 
fail to profit. Such notes from preceding editions, from 
Stevens and Malone to Henley and Furness, as are sup- 
plied are included in the glossarial index furnished by 
Mesers. Frederick A. Hyndman and D. C. Dallas. They 
include some conjectural emendations, including some 
from ‘N.& Q.,’ notably upon that much discussed line 
of Ferdinand, “ Most busie lest, when I doe it.” The 
execution of the work is excellent in all respects, typo- 
graphical and other. It would not be difficult to main- 
tain that of the various facsimiles yet attempted or- 
accomplished this is likely to be of most genuine and 
widespread service. 


Social England Series,—The King's Psace : a Historical 
Sketch of the English Law Courts. By F. A. Inder- 
wick, Q.C. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 

Mr. InpERwick is one of the very few members of the 

Inner Bar who have sought and found distinction 

literature. Within the last seven years he has published 

no fewer than four books. His ‘Sidelights on the 
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Stuarts’ appeared in 1888, ‘The Interregnum ’ in 1891, 
the ‘Story of King Edward and New Winchelsea’ in 
1892, and the ‘ Prisoner of War’ in 1893. In this his 
latest work he has given us a skilful and lucid account 
of the origin, growth, and development of our Superior 
Courts of Justice. Owing to the limitations of space he 
has been obliged to avoid touching either upon the 
Reclesiastical Courts or upon the High Court of Puarlia- 
ment. He has, however, been able to find room fora 
most interesting chapter on the Courts of the Forest, a 
subject of which the legal literature is far from exten- 
sive, John Manwood, whose celebrated ‘Treatise on the 
Forest Laws’ was published in 1578, describes the Forest 
Law as being in his time “clean out knowledge.” 
Among the proposed volumes of the Selden Society is, 
we believe, a ‘Collection of Pleas of the Forest’ which 
will doubtless throw considerable light upon the law and 
procedure of these courta, 

The conservatism of our judicial system is strikingly 
shown by Mr. Inderwick in ‘ The King’s Peace,’ Even 
the robes which the judges now wear are almost similar 
to those worn in the times of the Plantagenets. When 
the practice of advocacy was first introduced into this 
country it is impossible accurately to determine, It 
seems to have grown with the expansion of our legal 
system; but it is clear that it existed in Edward I.'s 
time. Why barristers still continue to wear the bands 
of the Commonwealth and the headdress of the Restora- 
tion Mr. Inderwick is unable to explain, though he does 
not fail to point out that in the two highest Courts of 
Appeal in this country—viz., the House of Lords and the 
Privy Council—the judges now sit without either wigs or 
judicial robes. Until the amalgamation of the Queen’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer in the Supreme 
Court of Judicature, which occurred in 1875, the collar 
of 8S was worn by the chiefs of the three Courts. The 
history of some of these collars is exceedingly curious ; 
but we have only space to refer to two orthree. Lord 
Ellenborough, whose collar could be traced back through 
his predecessors to Sir Matthew Hale, retained it on his 
retirement. Lord Denman presented his to the Corpora- 
tion of Derby. The old Exchequer collar, the descent of 
which could be traced back something like a century 
and a half, was retained by the widow of Sir Richard 
Richards, who died in 1823. Lord Coleridge, who suc- 
coeded, as the last Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
to the collar worn by Sir Edward Coke, left it as an heir- 
loom to such of his heirs as should succeed to the title 
of Lord Coleridge, The collar which the present Lord 
Chief Justice wears belonged to his illustrious prede- 
cessor Sir Alexander Cockburn, who entailed it upon all 
future holders of the office of Lord Chief Justice. 

The perusal of ‘The King’s Peace’ can be a 
recommended both to the lawyer and the layman. Bot 
ghould find in it much to interest them, In congratu- 
lating Mr. Inderwick on his able and masterly sketch 
we must, however, demur to his statement, on page 109, 
that “ the present Rolls House has no historical interest.” 
The present building, designed by Colin Campbell, the 
author of ‘ Vitruvius Britannicus,’ was built in 1717. 
Though dwarfed by the new Record Office buildings, it 
is no mean example of the domestic architecture of the 
early Georgian period. Until recent years it was the 
residence of the Masters of the Rolls. Surely the house 
in which Sir Joseph Jekyll and his successors down to 
Sir George Jessel have held their court must possess 
some historical interest even to the most prosaic of 
Queen’s Counsel. That it will be demolished sooner or 
later we doubt not. This is the fate which falls to the 
lot of most build of historical interest in London. 
More is the pity; but we did not expect to find Mr. 

giving the case away to the destroying builder. 


Since writing these lines we find that the work of 
demolition has already begun, and the “ housebreaker ” 
is in possession of the Rolls House. Is the Rolls Chapel 
also doomed ? 


Lights in the Darkness. By Emily S. Holt. (Shaw.) 
Many admirers of our late correspondent Herwen- 
TRUDE may be glad to know of the publication of four 
posthumous stories or sketches from her pen, headed 
respectively ‘Alfred the Great,’ ‘Sir John Oldcastle, 
Lord Cobham,’ ‘Lawrence Saunders,’ and ‘ Katharine 
Willoughby, Duchess of Suffolk.’ They have all the 
characteristics of the larger works to which we fre- 
quently directed attention. 


St. Bartholomew's Hospital Reports. Edited by Sam 
West, M.D., and Woy. Walsham, F.R.C.S. Vol 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

** Practice versus Theory” should stand as a sub-title 

to a volume of hospital reports. Viewed in this light, 

all who are interested in chloroform administration will 
welcome the ‘Notes on Chloroform -Anzsthesia,’ by 

Richard Gill, for its practical utility, The article ‘A 

Second Year’s Surgery at St. Bartholomew's Hospital,’ 

by Henry T. Butlin, is written from the same standpoint, 

and compares @ year’s surgery under strict antiseptic 
measures with the results of a year’s surgery during 
which time an attempt was made to dispense with some 
of the rigid details of the antiseptic method. A sugges 
tive paper on ‘The Dietetic Values of Food-Stuffs pre- 

pared by Plants,’ by the Rev. George Henslow, F.L.8., 

is worthy of attention ; and the Wix Prize Essay for the 

ear 1894, on the ‘Life and Works of Percivall Pott,’ 
by Thomas J. Horder, B.Sc.Lond., will be read with 
interest by all old Bartholomew's men. 


Mansy of our readers will learn with regret that the 
signatures J. D., Jaypee, and James Drxon will dis- 
appear from our pages, Mr. Dixon having died at a 
comparatively advanced age. We are destitute of bio- 
graphical particulars, which some correspondent may 
perhaps be able to supply. 

Mx. R. H. Frranr, of Bath, announces, in an edition 
limited to one hundred copies, all to be subscribed for, 
— from the Perfumed Garden of the Cheikh 

eizaoui. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to bead the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

N. B. (“ Bench-mark"’).—A fixed point left in a line 
of survey for reference at future times. 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ '’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL 50, Leadenhall-street, 
Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpenceeach. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain 


gric KPHAST Paste sticks. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892. 
NOTES and QUERIES for APRIL 29, May 13th, 


27th, JUNE 10th. 24th, and JULY &th, 1893, contains a BIBLTO- 
GRAPHY of the EARL of BEACONSFIBLD. This includes KEYS to 
*VIVIAN GREY,’ ‘CONINGSBY,’ LOTHAIR,’ and ‘ENDYMION.’ 
Price of the Six Numbers, 2¢.; or free by post, 2s. 3d. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s- buildings, 
Chancery-lane, EC. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
OTES and QUERIES for DeceMBER 10th and 


1992, and JANU 7th and 2ist, 1893. contains a BLBLIO- 
of MR. GLADSTON 


Price of the Four - sae ls. 4d.; or free by post, 1s. 6d. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream's-buildings, 
Chancery-iane, E.C. 


NOTICE, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The Volume, JULY to DECEMBER, 1895, 
With the Index, 
Price 10s, 6d., is NEARLY READY. 


*,* The Index separately, price 6d.; by post, 
64d. Also Cases for Binding, price ls, ; by post, 
ls. 3d. 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Bream’s- Chancery-lene, E.c, 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


OWLANDS’ ODONTO.—The best and purest 


Tooth Powder. It whitens the teeth, prevents and arrests decay, 
etrengthens the gums, and gives delightful Trance tothe breath. It 
contains no gritty matter, no injurious astringents, and is absolutely 
the best dentifrice for every body Sold by Chemists, 2s. Od. for 
ROWLANDS' ODONTO, of Hatton-garden, London, and avoid 
spurious Odontes, which ruin Rw teeth. 


MPORTANT DISCOVERIES of GOLD are no 


doubt of great value to society. especially at a time like the present, 
when the money market is so tight and poverty so distressing. Still, 
however, there are some things in this world far more precious than 
gold, in spite of the immense influence it wields over mankind. Health, 
for instance, cannot be purchased for money, but it may be preserved 
and secured by the use of HOLLOWAY'S P LLS. No family should be 
without them, as they are equally good ia their effects for either oid 
or young. No complaint can for long withstand their +7 power. 
py drive out all impurities from the blood, strengthen the digestive 

and cleanse the stomach. 


MR. WHITAKER’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


LIVES of the SAINTS. By the Rev. 


8. BARING-GOULD, M.A. A New Edition, with several 
Hundred Illustrations, 


Vol. XVI. will contain a COMPLETE INDEX, 
Vol XVII. SAINTS with their EMBLEMS, 


EMBLEMS of SAINTS. By which 


they are Distinguished in Works of Art. By the late Very 
Rev. F. C. HUSENBETH, D.D. A New Edition, with 
numerous Corrections and Additions, by the Rev. AU- 
GUSTUS JESSOPP, D.D. Forming the Seventeenth and 
Last Volume of Mr. Baring-Gould’s * Lives of the Saints.’ 


The UNCANONICAL and APO- 


CRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. Being the Additions to the 
Old Testament Canon which were included in the Ancient 
Greek and Latin Versions; the English Text of the 
Authorized Version, together with the Additional Matter 
found in the Vulgate and other Ancient Versions; Intro- 
ductions to the several Books and Fragments; M 

Notes and References; and a General Introduction to the 
Apocrypha. By the Rev. W. R. CHURTON, B.D., Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge, Canon of the Cathedral of St. 
Albans, and Examining Chaplain of the Bishop. 

post Svo. pp. 608, cloth, 74, 6d. 


The NARROW WAY. A Complete 


Manual of Devotion for the Young, with a Guide to Con- 
firmation and Holy Communion. 245th Thousand. 


Cloth, 
6d.; or neatly bound, with gilt edges, 1s, Large-Type 
Edition, cloth, Is, 


Very large type, demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, 


— and Prayer adapted to the Course of the Christian 
ear. 


It may also be had in imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s.; Persian 
roan, 4s. 6d.; morocco, 6s. Royal 24mo. cloth, 3s. 6d.; 
morocco, 6s. 6d. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 4s.6¢. Persian roan 
6s.; morocco, 9s. ; and iu several other sizes, 


The GOSPEL STORY. A Plain Com- 


mentary on the Four Holy Gospels, containing the Narra- 
tive of Our Blessed Lord's Life and Ministry. By the Rev. 
W. MICHELL, M.A., Diocesan Ins: or of Schools in the 
pe gr of Bath and Wells. A New ition, Revised. 2 vole 
cloth, 6s. 


THE HOLY COMMUNION. 


Part I. Its NATURE and BENEFITS. With a Notice of some 
Cemmon Objections to Receiving it. 


Part I. An EXPLANATION of what is REQUIRED of them 
who come to the LORD’S SUPPER. In Plain Language. 


By the Rev. W, H. RIDLEY, M.A. 


Price in cloth, Gre ls.; neatly bound in 
Persian roan, with gilt edges, 


London: J. WHITAKER, 12, Warwick-lane. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. [8 8. 1X. Jan. 18, °96, 
THE JUBILEE OF 


THE DAILY NEWS. 


1846-1896. 


On the 2ist inst. the DAILY NEWS will have completed its Fiftieth 
Year. Started in 1846, the story of the Paper is that of Liberal Progress throughout 
the World. 

The DAILY NEWS of TUESDAY NEXT, January 21, a Jubilee 
Number, price One Penny, will be greatly enlarged, so that room may be found for 
a History of the Journal from January 31, 1846, to the Present Day. 
Contributors at exciting periods will, in their own names, in specially written 
columns, give life and interest to the narrative. 


This History—written by Mr. Justin McCarruy, M.P., and Sir Joun R. Ropiyson—will include 
notices of the first Editor, CHARLES DickENs, and of his immediate successors, Portraits of various 
distinguished men who have been associated with the Daily News will be given. The course taken 
the Daily News during the American Civil War, when it was all but alone in the English Press in defend. 
ing the cause of the North, will be told by Mr. E. L. GoDKIN, who was its New York Correspondent at 
that period, and who is now the Editor of the New York Hvening Post and the New York Nation. The 
noble struggle of the Italians for their unity and liberty, and the part which the Daily News took therein, 
will be described by Signora JessIz WHITE MARIO, the famous Garibaldian. Mr, ARCHIBALD FORBES 
will tell his stirring tale, Mr. LABOUCHERE will describe how, as the Correspondent of the Daily News, he 
became the “ Besieged Resident,” and Mr, F. D. MILLET, the eminent artist, will detail his services in the 
Russo-Turkish War, and those of the late Mr. J. A. MAcGAHAN, honoured of Bulgaria, The special part 
taken by the Daily News in first calling the attention of civilized nations, through its Correspondents, to 
the horrors of Turkish rule in Bulgaria, thus beginning a movement which resulted in the independence 
of that interesting nation—called to mind, as it is, by the activity which has succeeded in making 
known the terrible facts respecting the condition of the unhappy people of Armenia—will find due place 
in the history. Mr. H. W. Lucy will describe the evolution of the modern Parliamentary Sketch ; and 
Mr. C. Dosson COLLET will show how the Taxes on Knowledge were abolished. Mr. E. J. MILLIKEN 
contributes verses, ‘ Fifty Years: ‘46-96.’ Many famous contributors other than we have named, of 
whom the paper is proud, and to whom it owes so much, will co-operate in this remarkable contribution 


to the history of the past half century. 


On the same day, and with the same number, will be issued separately, price One Penny, 
by Three Half-pence, to be obtained of all Newsagents, a Facsimile of the First Number 
ofthe DAILY NEWS. This most interesting number, dated January 21st, 1846, contains articles 
by CHARLES DicKENS, Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSON Fox, &c.,a poem by CHARLES MACKAY, a singularly 
graphic and full report of a meeting of the Anti-Corn Law League, at which Mr. CoppEN faced his 
opponents in an important seat of agriculture, and a great variety of other intelligence of the day. This 
reproduction will be faithful, not only as regards its contents, but also with respect to size, type, and the 
quality of the paper, which has been expressly made in exact imitation of that of the original. It is 
believed that these two numbers will form a unique addition to the newspaper files of the world. For a 
brief while they will not only take the pen from the historian, but will also illustrate the immense im- 
provement effected by steam and electricity in the production of a great daily paper during the last fifty 


years. 


ADVERTISERS wishing to avail themselves of the Exceptional Advantages offered by the 
JUBILEE NUMBER on Tuesday, January 21, are requested to send their Orders as 
early as possible to— 


MR. CHARLES J. HARRINGTON, 


January, 1896. Daily News Office, Bouverie-street, London, E.C, 


Printed by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Athenwum Press, Bream's-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by the said 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, at bream's-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.—Saturday, Jenuary 18, 1886. 
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